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There  can  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  spinach  —  and  the  spinach  that  has 
been  correctly  grown,  prepared  and  canned  outsells 
the  other  kind  by  a  considerable  margin.  No  wo¬ 
man  will  buy  a  second  time  the  brand  that  has  dis¬ 
appointed  her  once  —  spinach  that  was  improperly 
processed,  or  improperly  cleaned,  or  wilted  before 
it  was  canned. 

Spinach  must  be  handled  carefully  and  promptly — 
delivered  to  the  cannery  in  open  baskets  or  crates 


so  that  air  can  get  to  the  leaves.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  store  spinach,  it  should  not  be  piled  deeply,  but 
scattered  in  a  thin  layer.  The  workers  should,  of 
course,  use  the  greatest  care  to  pick  out  any  with 
ered  parts,  or  grass  or  stems. 

Blanching,  draining,  uniformity  of  fill  —  these,  too, 
affect  the  quality  of  spinach.  If  you  are  facing  some 
specific  quality  problem,  the  Research  Division  of 
the  American  Can  Company  may  be  of  considerable 
help  to  you --in  finding  the  solution,  and  building 
greater  qualiiy  and  sales. 
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Your  real  customers  are  the  people  who 
ea<  your  corn  and  peas  and  tomatoes. 


The  message  on 
your  labels  should  be 
colorful  and  appetizing.  Your  goods  go  indirectly, 

'You  can  rely  on  “U  S”  for  send  a 

labels  that  will  carry  a  real  message  to  them 

message  and  help  sell  your  products,  DIRECT. 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don'l  adopt  netc  brand  names  without  making  sure  they  are  amil- 
able.  Oonsull  the  “U  S”  Trade  Mark  Bureau — the  service  is  free. 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

RECARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  Riled  cdn  dfter 
cover  is  seamed  on  in  ma¬ 
chine,  air  tisht  wlth- 
,out  solder 


This  cut  Shows  can  belore 
it  enters  machine 


NO.  S87  DOU8LE-SEAMER 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


C(^^^^NTAL 


interested 


t  *  t  Every  packer  of  frozen  fruits  is 

ill  obtaining  the  best  container  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  his  product  and  his 
freezing  process. 

Not  every  container  on  the  market  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  frozen  packs. 
The  relative  cost  —  ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer— sturdiness  of 
construction  — appearance— those  are  some  of  the 
many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  your 
container. 

W  Continental,  through  its  research  department,  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  many  frozen  packs.  It  has  carried 
out  many  interesting  experiments  and  has  a  vast  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  quickly  available  to  any  packer  of  frozen  products. 
Continental  also  manufactures  containers  to  meet  every  packag- 
ing  need— many  are  now  being  used  successfully  in  help- 
ing  to  increase  the  sales  of  frozen  products.  Ulus- 
trated  on  this  page  are  several  different  types  of 
containers  for  supplying  the  restaurant  trade,  pie 

These  containers  are 


H  bakers,  preservers,  etc. 

11  made  in  gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes  for 

H  vacuum  or  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes  with  full 

friction  or  friction  slip  covers  —  enamel-lined  in- 
side.  If  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  the  proper  container  for  your  pack,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  take  advantage  of  ContinentaPs  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  serve  you.  A  call  will  bring  an  experienced 
Continental  representative,  anxious  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 


"itS 

BETTER 
PACKED 
IN  TIN" 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc 


INEW  YORK;  100  E.  42nd  Si. 


CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  St. 
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EDITORIALS 

- * - 

OMATOES,  FOR  INSTANCE— What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  your  tomato  pack  this  '32 
season;  or  peas,  or  corn,  or  anything  else? 

Dated  May  7th,  received  by  us  May  11th,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics — doubtless  from  Mr.  Carlos 
Campbell,  though  it  is  not  so  stated — sent  out  this 
analysis  of  the  tomato  situation.  It  is  the  most  modern 
method  of  studying  the  situation  on  a  definite  basis — 
down  to  hard  tacks!  The  same  style  of  consideration 
can  be  applied  to  corn,  peas,  beans  and  all  else ;  but  bear 
in  mind  that  the  tomato  situation  is  the  strongest  of 
all.  So  you  must  bear  heavy  on  any  or  all  other  items 
if  you  expect  to  get  the  right  answer  for  this  season’s 
operations.  And,  boy,  you  need  that  right  answer! 

“Charlie”  Stevens,  of  Cedarville,  New  Jersey,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  canner,  thinks  this  tomato  outline  is  too  high 
by  3,000,000  cases,  and  so  do  we.  His  letter  follows 
the  official  communique.  Read : 

PROSPECTS  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agi’icultural  Economics,  Washington,  May  7,  1932. 


The  important  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  deciding  upon  the 
1932  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  are:  With  demand 
conditions  less  favorable  now  than  a  year  ago,  more  difficulties 
might  be  met  in  moving  a  supply  as  large  as  last  year’s  supply 
of  12,500,000  to  13,000,000  cases.  The  carry-over  will  be 
negligible.  With  average  yields,  272,000  acres,  or  92.4  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  acreage  would  produce  around  1,170,000  tons  or 
somewhat  less  than  12,000,000  cases. 

The  price  at  which  American  tomato  canners  can  sell  their 
product  depends  very  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  pack  of 
American  tomatoes,  but  is  affected  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
supplies  of  imported  canned  tomatoes  and  fresh  tomatoes  either 
produced  locally  or  imported.  Canned  tomato  prices  during  the 
ten-year  period  ending  1929  were,  in  the  light  of  these  highly 
competitive  supply  conditions,  surprisingly  stable.  This  rela¬ 
tive  stability  can  1^  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that 


the  tomato  canning  industry  has  adjusted  its  packs  more  closely 
to  demand  conditions  than  have  the  majority  of  the  canners  of 
other  vegetables.  There  have,  however,  been  years  when  un¬ 
usually  large  packs  have  resulted  in  low  prices  and  also  when 
short  packs  have  commanded  high  prices.  The  1925  pack  was 
an  example  of  the  former  situation  and  the  1921  and  1928  packs 
of  the  latter. 

Imports  of  canned  tomatoes  increased  from  36,543  cases  in 
1919-20  to  over  3,860,000  cases  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-29. 
Higher  import  duties  became  effective  in  1930  and  imports  of 
canned  tomatoes  declined  to  2,433,000  cases  for  1930-31.  The 
production  of  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  increased  from 
about  13,000,000  bushels  in  1919-20  to  nearly  20,000,000  bushels 
in  1925-26  and  since  that  time  has  declined  to  about  17,000,000 
bushels.  Imports  of  tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market  during  the 
winter  season,  that  is,  November  to  May  inclusive,  totaled 
less  than  a  million  bushels  in  1923-24,  whereas  in  1929-30  about 
2,500,000  bushels  were  imported. 

The  apparent  consumption  of  American  canned  tomatoes  has 
averaged  slightly  less  than  13,000,000  cases  during  the  ten-year 
period  ending  1929.  During  this  same  period  the  consumption 
of  other  canned  vegetables  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  million  cases  per  year.  Although  the 
apparent  consumption  of  American  canned  tomatoes  during 
this  period  was  fairly  stable,  the  consumption  of  all  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  appears  to  have  been  increasing.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  this  increase  in  demand,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  satisfied  from  increases  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  and  canned 
tomatoes  from  sources  other  than  those  of  the  American  can¬ 
ners.  That  portion  of  the  production  of  United  States  tomatoes 
grown  for  manufacture,  which  has  been  replaced  by  imported 
canned  tomatoes  and  by  fresh  tomatoes,  has  found  an  outlet 
through  the  increased  consumption  of  tomato  products,  especially 
tomato  juice. 

The  consumption  of  all  tomatoes,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
appears  to  be  affected  to  a  large  extent  by  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer  and  the  prices  of  fresh  and  canned  tomatoes. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  declining  very  rapidly.  Unemployment  in  urban 
centers  has  been  increasing  and  in  rural  districts  the  prices  of 
farm  products  have  declined  to  very  low  levels.  The  index  of 
employment  which  for  1929  was  about  100  declined  to  95.4  in 
1930,  79.3  in  1931  and  in  February  1932  was  68.  The  index  of 
prices  of  farm  products  in  1929  was  101.5.  In  1930  this  index 
had  dropped  to  86  and  in  1931  to  59.  In  March,  1932,  it  was 
44.9  per  cent  of  the  1926  level. 

In  spite  of  low  employment  and  decreased  prices  of  farm 
products,  the  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  during  1929-30 
and  1930-31,  appears  to  have  been  about  equal  to  the  average  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1929.  The  consumption  of  other  canned 
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vegetables  during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  trending  down¬ 
ward.  One  reason  for  the  sustained  consumption  of  canned 
tomatoes,  during  this  period  has  been  the  relatively  low  prices 
of  canned  tomatoes. 

The  1930  pack  of  17,000,000  cases  was  considerably  above 
average  and  the  resulting  prices  were  low.  Standard  tomatoes. 
No.  2  cans  averaged  about  73  cents  per  dozen  on  the  Baltimore 
market  during  1930-31.  This  price  was  relatively  lower  than 
the  prices  for  canned  corn  and  canned  peas  on  that  market  and 
equally  as  low  as  prices  of  other  competing  vegetables.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  volume  of  canned  tomatoes  moving  into  consuming 
channels  that  year  was  large  relative  to  other  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  and  somewhat  above  the  13,000,000  case  average.  About 
2,500,000  cases  were  carried  over  into  the  1931-32  season.  This 
carry-over  when  added  to  the  1931  pack  of  less  than  10,000,000 
cases  made  a  supply  somewhat  below  average.  Imports  of 
canned  tomatoes  during  that  year  were  lower  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1924-25.  The  supplies  of  canned  tomatoes  were  such 
that,  had  normal  demand  conditions  prevailed,  prices  would  have 
been  considerably  above  those  at  which  the  1931  pack  has  been 
selling.  These  smaller  supplies,  however,  were  accompanied  by 
decreases  in  purchasing  power,  therefore,  prices  during  the 
1931-32  season  to  May  1  were  held  at  a  level  slightly  below  the 
1930-31  average.  This  relatively  early  adjustment  of  prices  to 
supply  and  demand  conditions  was  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  normal  movement  of  the  1931  pack  into  consuming  channels. 

Prices  of  canned  tomatoes  have  improved  somewhat  recently. 

It  is  probable  that  the  supplies  will  be  about  disposed  of  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  if  prices  continue  at  present  levels. 

The  same  factors  which  were  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
demand  during  the  last  year  or  so  continue  to  operate.  The 
index  of  prices  of  farm  products  for  March  was  44.9  per  cent 
of  the  192fi  level,  and  the  prices  of  foods  in  general  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline.  The  index  of  employment  for  February,  1932, 
was  68  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  unusually  low  level  of 
employment  on  the  demand  for  canned  tomatoes  may  be^  in¬ 
creasingly  important  if  this  level  of  employment  should  continue 
for  some  time.  After  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
has  declined  for  a  considerable  period,  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
for  reserved  buying  power  to  be  depleted  and  for  consumers  to 
restrict  purchases  of  foods,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  more 
than  they  did  earlier  in  the  period  of  the  decline  in  employment. 

The  tomato  canning  industry’s  problem  of  adjusting  its  1932 
pack  to  supply  conditions  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  industry  has 
in  the  past  adjusted  its  supplies  rather  rapidly  to  changes  in 
demand  conditions.  The  plans  for  these  adjustments  seem  to 
be  influenced  for  the  most  part  by  the  prices  at  which  canned 
tomatoes  were  selling  during  the  preceding  November,  December 
and  January.  Demand  conditions  such  as  those  which  face  the 
industry  now  and  which  may  continue  through  the  coming  season 
have  not  been  experienced  in  recent  years. 

There  is  no  information  at  this  time  regarding  the  1932-33 
imports  of  canned  or  fresh  tomatoes  nor  next  year’s  supplies  of 
other  competing  vegetables  except  that  the  carry-over  of  canned 
corn  into  next  season  promises  to  be  large.  Consequently,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  make  a  definite  statement  regarding 
the  size  of  pack  which  would  sell  at  prices  favorable  to  the 
tomato  canner  in  1932-33. 

It  seems  reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that  a  1932  pack 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  apparent  consumption  of  American 
canned  tomatoes  for  1931-32  will  about  meet  domestic  require¬ 
ments. 

In  a  I’eport  dated  April  21,  issued  by  this  Bureau,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  canners  expressed  their  intentions  to  plant 
274,190  acres  this  year.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out  and 
the  usual  abandonment  of  1  per  cent  is  realized,  there  would 
be  about  272,000  acres  available  for  harvest,  which  would  be 
7.6  per  cent  below  the  acreage  harvested  in  1931.  Owing  to  the 
great  variability  in  yields  of  tomatoes,  it  is  difllcult  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  crop  to  be  expected  from  this  acreage.  If  average 
yields  of  4.3  tons  per  acre  are  obtained  on  272,000  acres,  1,170,000 
tons  of  tomatoes  would  be  produced.  A  crop  of  that  size, 
assuming  no  change  in  proportion  used  for  manufacture  of 
tomato  products,  would  pack  somewhat  less  than  12,000,000 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  which  would  be  from  one-half  to  a 
million  cases  under  the  apparent  consumption  of  American 
canned  tomatoes  for  the  1931-32  season. 

If  the  1932  crop  should  be  produced  under  growing  conditions 
as  favorable  as  those  of  1929,  272,000  acres  would  produce 
1,295,000  tons  or  a  peak  of  about  13,000,000  cases.  A  pack  of 
this  size  would  be  slightly  larger  than  the  1931-32  apparent 
.consumption. 


N  G  T  R  A  D  E  May  16,  1932 

And  Mr.  Stevens  says: 

Cedarville,  N.  J.,  May  9,  1932. 

“I  have  just  been  reading  the  latest  issue  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
Information  Letter  and  at  the  top  of  the  second  page  tpage 
2954)  it  is  stated  that  ‘The  apparent  consumption  of  American 
canned  tomatoes  has  averaged  slightly  less  than  13  million 
cases  during  the  ten  year  period.” 

I  remember  that  at  a  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore  some  hve,  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  I  was 
fighting  alone  for  a  reduction  in  acreage  and  pack  of  tomatoes, 
you  stated  that  the  average  consumption  was  about  14  million 
cases,  and  I  took  exception  to  it,  stating  that  in  my  opinion  not 
more  than  12  million  cases  could  be  packed  and  sold  AT  A 
PROFIT,  and  I  still  think  so,  even  during  average  good  business 
conditions.  NOW,  I  believe  10  million  cases  is  plenty.  I  have 
argued  against  at  least  98%  of  Tri-State  canners  for  curtailment 
of  tomato  acreage  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  25  years,  but 
to  no  avail,  and  I  was  the  only  lima  bean  packer  at  a  meeting  in 
Wilmington,  in  January  of  1931,  who  advocated  a  50%  reduction 
in  that  acreage,  and  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  packed 
a  case  that  year. 

I  am  probably  rated  an  extremest  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
of  the  probable  25  packers  at  Wilmington,  not  one  agreed  with 
me  on  acreage,  but  nearly  all  stated  that  the  acreage  should  be 
reduced  10%>  and  several  suggested  10  to  15%.  Was  I  crazy? 

I  don’t  think  so.  The  ninety  and  nine  are  NOW  willing  to 
concede  that  a  material  reduction  in  all  lines  is  necessary  but 
it  is  too  late.  The  attitude  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  and 
THE  CANNER  in  respect  of  acreage  curtailment  has  greatly 
changed  in  the  last  12  to  18  months,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it. 

I  have  written  Mulligan  several  times  along  this  same  line  in 
the  last  15  months.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  year  the  National 
Convention  was  in  Louisville,  but  it  must  have  been  about  1926, 
and  I  went  there  for  one  purpose  only,  and  did  what  I  could, 
but,  of  course,  it  wasn’t  anything,  and  that  was  to  talk  to  as 
many  canners  as  possible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  great 
curtailment  all  along  the  line.  The  previous  year  was  the  first 
time  ever  that  all  three  staples  were  record  packs,  and  added 
to  these  was  beets  with  a  record,  as  I  recall  it,  and  they  had 
never  been  much  of  a  factor  before.  President  Phelps,  of  the 
American  Can  Company  told  them  the  same  thing  from  the 
stage  on  Theatre  Night.  Of  course,  he  did  “plagiarize”  me  but 
just  the  same.  Mulligan  had  published  a  letter  of  mine  shortly 
before  in  which  I  made  that  statement. 

The  great  rtouble  is  that  all  movements  for  betterment  start 
much  too  late,  and  those  who  advocate  them  early  are  apt  to 
be  styled  radicals.  One  of  the  largest  packers  in  Maryland 
made  it  a  point  to  tell  me  several  years  ago,  at  a  Tri-State 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  that  their  plants  would  always  be 
run  to  capacity  regardless  of  market  conditions,  ej;c.,  which  I 
took  as  a  reply  to  my  letters  in  THE  CANNER  of  that  winter. 

I  believe  you  can  put  it  down  for  a  fact  that  the  acreage  of  the 
three  staples  will  be  governed  at  least  90%  by  the  ability  to 
finance,  this  year  as  in  the  past,  but  I  don’t  think  the  packer 
referred  to  above  will  pack,  or  arrange  to  pack,  anywhere  near 
to  capacity  this  year,  or  in  the  next  several  years.  In  fact,  few 
of  us  will,  mainly  because  of  finances,  and  no  one  will  who  is 
sensible,  even  if  he  can  finance  comfortably.” 

The  reason  we  agree  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  have 
changed  our  ideas  as  to  extent  of  acreage  and  pack  this 
season,  is  an  economic  one :  general  business  conditions 
do  not  warrant  even  the  small,  normal  average  pack  of 
13,000,000  cans.  It  should  be  held  down  to  ten  million 
or  less — and  other  packs  similarly.  That  is  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  are,  a  drastic  action  to  meet  a 
desperate  situation. 

But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  12  or  13 
million  cases  represent  the  ultimate  total  of  distribu¬ 
tion  under  normal,  fair  buying  conditions.  That  is  not 
the  peak  possibility  for  canned  tomatoes,  not  by  200% 
to  300% — under  normal  conditions — and  always  pro¬ 
vided  quality  is  produced  and  real  merchandising 
methods  put  behind  their  distribution.  We  have  not 
reached  the  ultimate  in  canned  foods  production.  Under 
proper  handling  it  can  be  doubled  and  trebbled.  But 
not  this  year — the  demand  is  not  there  and  it  must 
not  be  counted  upon. 

Change  “tomatoes”  to  peas,  corn,  beans,  etc.,  and 
it  will  read  just  as  truly. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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For  Pulping  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pumpkins, 
Squash,  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  Apples,  Prunes, 
Plums,  Figs,  Berries, 
Citrus  Fruit,  Etc. 

The  Indiana  Pulper 

HE  outstanding  pulping  machine  of  the  can- 
^1  ning  industry — tremendous  capacity — mini- 
mum  waste — maximum  yield — greatest  invest¬ 
ment  return. 

An  operating  capacity  of  500  bushels  of  tomatoes 
or  other  products  of  a  light,  watery  texture,  is  not 
unusual  with  this  Pulper.  In  fact  it  handles  the  pro¬ 
duct  more  rapidly  than  it  can  possibly  be  fed  to  it  so 
that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlimited  and  immeasur¬ 
able. 

The  Indiana  is  so  thorough  in  its  action  that  all 
'material  worth  saving  is  saved  and  the  pomace  dis¬ 
charged  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  is  readily 
adjustable  so  that  when  material  of  poor  grade  is 
being  run,  the  desired  quality  in  the  finished  product 
may  be  maintained. 

Only  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material  go  into 
the  construction  of  Indiana  Pulpers.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  a  Pulper  be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sweet 
to  avoid  a  high  mold  count  and  spoilage  trouble. 
The  Indiana  is  so  designed  that  the  screen  and  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  for  thorough  cleaning 
throughout. 

Standard  macnines  have  all  contact  parts  of  bronze 
except  shaft  which  is  steel,  and  hopper,  under-pan, 
hood  and  screens  of  copper.  Monel  metal  throughout 
or  other  metals  readily  available  if  desired. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  on  the  sturdy 
Indiana  Pulper  as  well  as  other  Langsenkamp  equip¬ 
ment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  Just  clip,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


Sprasue-Sells  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  complete  information  on  the  following 
Langsenkamp  equipment: 

□  Indiana  Pulper  □  Improved  Brush  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine  Olndiana  Colossal  Finisher 

□  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  □  K.ook>More  Koils  and  Tanks 

□  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  ske . gal. 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  are  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during 
the  hulling  process.  They  effect  an  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  because  the  peas  sav¬ 
ed  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
vines,  and  because  they  will  thresh  young 
and  tender  peas  very  efficiently.  The  sav¬ 
ings  effected  are  large  and  important  to 
every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  An  ex¬ 
ample  is  found  in  curved,  forwardly  inclin¬ 
ed  beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often 
and  utilize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters. 
The  agitator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distri¬ 
butors,  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Soil  Preparation  and  Fertilizers  for 

Tomatoes 

By  R.  L-  Cook,  Section  of  Soils  of  the  Michigan  State  College  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Commercial  Fertilizers  Increase  the  Yield  and  Hasten  Maturity  of  Fruit 


Tomatoes  are  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in 
many  localities  throughout  southern  Michigan. 
In  some  sections  they  are  grown  largely  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes,  while  around  the  large  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  they  are  produced  for  sale  as  fresh  fruit  on  ihe 
local  markets.  In  addition  to  the  prominence  of  this 
crop  in  the  commercial  gardening  enterprise,  it  is  very 
commonly  found  in  the  home  garden. 

Whether  grown  on  a  commercial  basis  or  in  the  home 
garden,  the  producer  is  interested  in  getting  as  large 
yields  as  possible  and  in  inducing  the  fruit  to  mature 
early.  The  price  of  tomatoes  is  usually  high  when  me 
crop  first  starts  to  ripen,  after  which  time  it  drops 
rapidly.  This  situation  means  greatly  increased  prohts 
for  the  farmer  who  can  market  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  crop  before  the  bulk  of  the  tomatoes  in  his 
locality  are  mature. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  briefly  methods 
of  handling  the  soil  to  bring  about  large  yields  of  early 
maturing  fruit. 

Soils  Suitable  for  Tomatoes — Tomatoes  can  be  grown 
with  reasonable  success  on  a  great  variety  of  soils.  The 
market  for  which  they  are  being  grown  should  influence 
the  farmer  in  selecting  his  soil.  If  tomatoes  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  local  market,  a  sandy  soil  is  best  because 
on  such  soils,  due  to  a  less  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  the  fruit  will  mature  a  little  earlier  than  it  will 
on  a  heavy  soil.  If  the  crop  is  being  grown  for  a  can¬ 
ning  factory,  where  the  price  is  fixed  for  the  season, 
a  heavier  soil  is  more  suitable  because  larger  yields  are 
usually  obtained. 

Preparing  the  Soil — For  maximum  yields  of  toma¬ 
toes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  The  rotation  should  include  some  legume 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  sweet  clover;  and,  wherever 
possible,  stable  manure  should  be  plowed  under  in 
preparation  for  the  tomato  crop.  Fall  plowing  is  ad¬ 
visable  particularly  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  If  left  until 
spring,  the  plowing  should  be  done  early.  This  will 
provide  sufficient  time  for  the  killing  of  weeds  by 
thorough  harrowing  before  the  plants  are  set  and  will 
allow  time  for  the  soil  to  become  settled.  Early  plow¬ 
ing  will  also  stop  the  growth  of  legumes,  grass,  or 
weeds  and  will  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  a  large  amount 
of  water  through  transpiration. 

Fertilizers  Are  a  Necessity — As  with  other  crops,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  best  results  with  tomatoes  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  ample  plant  food.  It  is  apparent  that 
larger  yields  accompany  lower  production  costs;  and, 
when  tomatoes  are  sold  as  fresh  fruit,  the  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  resulting  from  correct  fertilization  results  in 
higher  prices  per  unit.  In  order  to  find  out  what 
analyses  fertilizers  are  best  and  how  much  can  be 
profitably  applied  on  different  soils,  the  experiments 
following  wei:e  made. 


Plan  of  the  Experiment — In  1928,  1929,  and  1930, 
tomatoes  were  included  in  the  rotation  on  the  soils 
experimental  field  located  on  Berrien  sand  on  the  farm 
of  Floyd  Judson  in  Lenawee  county.  The  fertilizer 
treatments,  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  included  varying 
quantities  of  fertilizer  as  well  as  different  analyses. 
Every  third  plat  throughout  the  field  was  a  check  plat, 
that  is,  it  received  no  fertilizer.  Each  plat  was  25  by 
100  feet  in  size  and  contained  150  plants.  The  fertilizer 
was  broadcast  by  hand  and  thoroughly  worked  into  the 
soil  by  means  of  a  spring  tooth  harrow  a  few  days 
before  setting  the  plants.  The  plants,  the  Stone  variety 
were  furnished  by  the  Acme  Preserve  Co.,  of  Adrian, 
Michigan. 

The  tomatoes  were  picked  and  carefully  weighed  as 
often  as  ripening  conditions  made  it  nceessary.  Yields 
per  acre  were  calculated  for  each  picking. 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  in  1929  and  1930, 
on  a  Napanee  loam  soil  on  the  farm  of  Felix  Witt  of 
Lenawee  county.  The  plan  of  this  experiment  was 
similar  to  the  one  just  described  except  that  each  treat¬ 
ment  was  repeated  on  a  second  series  of  plats  and  a 
check  or  unfertilized  strip  ran  between  the  two  rows  of 
plats.  On  this  field,  the  variety  was  Spark’s  Earliana. 

Very  little  disease  was  noticed  on  the  plats ;  and.  be¬ 
cause  of  the  care  exercised  in  setting  and  resetting  the 
plants,  almost  a  perfect  stand  of  plants  was  obtained. 
Because  of  the  rather  large  size  of  the  plats,  no  correc¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  yields  on  those  plats  where  one  or 
two  plants  were  missing. 

Description  of  Soil  Types — ^The  Berrien  sand  is  a 
level  to  slightly  rolling  soil  with  a  grayish  brown  loamy 
sand  surface  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  Below 
that  is  a  layer  of  yellowish  loosely  coherent  sand  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  depth  of  about  20  inches.  A  mottled 
yellowish  sand  then  extends  to  a  depth  of  three  to  five 
feet  where  a  layer  containing  enough  clay  to  retain 
water  fairly  well  is  encountered. 

The  Napanee  clay  loam  in  the  cultivated  state  has  a 
grayish  brown  silty  clay  loam  surface  soil  extending 
to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches.  Below  this  is  a  three 
or  four  inch  layer  of  light  gray  ashy  material  underlain 
by  a  15  to  20  inch  layer  of  heavy  plastic  clay  mottled 
with  gray  and  yellowish  brown.  Below  at  a  depth  of 
about  30  inches  is  found  a  very  heavy,  plastic,  calcare¬ 
ous  clay  mottled  with  gray  and  light  yellowish  brown. 
This  last  layer  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  making 
artificial  drainage  necessary  in  many  cases.  This  soil 
is  slightly  acid  on  the  surface  and  is  alkaline  below  the 
first  two  layers.  It  is  naturally  very  fertile. 

Experimental  Results — The  total  yields  presented  in 
Tables  1,  2,  and  3  show  conclusively  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  grow  tomatoes  profitably  on  this  field  of  Berrien 
sand  without  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Figure 
1  shows  a  typical  result  of  an  attempt  to  produce  toma- 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPAIVY,  Inc 

Trackers  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAI^Y,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  >  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


COLONIAL  BOY  COPYRtaHTIB 

Businmaa  Eatabliahed  1784 


Bush  Beans,  Bwarf  Limas,  Corn,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Spinach,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Cucumber 

If  you  need  any,  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  is  unsurpassed  for  canning,  grown  right  here 
on  our  Bloomsdale  Farm.  The  type  is  like  the  Detroit  but  is  far  su¬ 
perior.  We  have  been  breeding  it  for  years,  it  has  few  if  any  white 
zones  and  no  brick  color  in  it. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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toes  without  fertilizer  in  contrast  with  the  growth 
when  fertilizer  is  applied.  The  data  in  Table  1  show 
that  in  1928  a  considerable  profit  was  obtained  by  the 
application  of  superphosphate  alone  but  that  greatly 
increased  profits  resulted  from  the  addition  of  either 
nitrogen  or  potash  to  the  fertilizer.  The  greatest  profit 
came  from  the  plat  receiving  1,000  pounds  of  4-16-8 
fertilizer. 


The  year  1929  was  rather  dry  compared  to  1928  so 
one  would  expect  somewhat  different  results  from 
fertilizers.  The  data  in  Table  2  show  this  to  be  true. 
Although  there  are  large  increases  in  profit  from  the 
use  of  fertilizer  and  the  figures  show  the  complete 
fertilizer  to  be  necessary,  it  is  apparent  that  1,000 
pounds  was  too  much.  The  greatest  profit  was  obtained 
from  the  500  pound  application  of  4-16-8. 


Table  1. — The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  date  of  maturity  of  tomatoes  grown  on  Berrien  sand.  1928. 


Total  yield 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Value  of 

Increase  in 

Cost  of 

Profit  due  to 

Treatment 

per  acre 

mature 

nut  mature 

marketable 

value  due  to 

fertilizer 

fertilizer 

pounds 

September  3 

October  2 

fruit 

•fertilizer 

0-16-0 

250 . 

.  7228 

3.00 

31.25 

$24.84 

$5.80 

$3.30 

$2.50 

Check . 

.  7239 

.74 

47.37 

19.04 

0-16-4 

250 . 

.  10817 

4.18 

16.86 

44.96 

27.13 

3.87 

23.26 

0-16-8 

250 . 

.  14002 

3.26 

21.77 

64.76 

38.16 

4.45 

33.71 

Check . 

.  6803 

.46 

46.92 

15.40 

2-16-8 

250 . 

.  11426 

6.96 

11.91 

60.32 

27.08 

6.39 

21.69 

4-16-8 

250 . 

.  12003 

6.76 

11.33 

63.21 

22.13 

6.32 

16.81 

Check . 

10889 

2.08 

28.50 

38.92 

0-16-0 

500 . 

.  16337 

4.60 

8.99 

74.33 

40.20 

6.60 

33.60 

0-16-4 

600 . 

.  17216 

5.71 

7.76 

79.40 

62.05 

7.74 

44.31 

Check . 

.  6663 

6.19 

32.28 

22.56 

0-16-8 

600 . 

.  14896 

4.93 

9.61 

67.40 

42.39 

8.90 

33.49 

0-16-16 

500 . 

.  16353 

5.05 

6.98 

76.06 

49.59 

11.20 

38.39 

Check . 

.  9522 

0 

37.16 

29.91 

2-16-8 

500 . 

.  16788 

4.61 

8.79 

72.00 

46.53 

10.78 

36.75 

4-16-8 

500 . 

.  18014 

4.74 

10.88 

80.27 

69.23 

12.64 

46.59 

Check . 

.  6696 

4.22 

60.42 

16.60 

0-16-0 

1000 . 

.  12368 

3.78 

18.70 

60.27 

34.35 

13.20 

21.15 

0-16-4 

1000 . 

.  17173 

9.06 

4.12 

82.32 

67.08 

15.48 

61.60 

Check . 

.  6090 

0 

42.78 

14.56 

0-16-8 

1000 . 

.  21216 

3.92 

10.52 

94.91 

82.29 

17.80 

64.49 

2-16-8 

1000 . 

.  24811 

6.57 

13.60 

107.17 

96.60 

21.56 

74.94 

Check . 

.  5313 

0 

67.12 

8.73 

4-16-8 

1000 . 

.  30756 

4.72 

11.68 

135.81 

127.08 

25.28 

101.80 

♦In  all  the  calculations  tomatoes  are  considered  to  be  worth  $10.00  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $.S.75  per  unit  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  90  cents  per  unit  for  phosphoric  acid,  $1.15  per  unit  for  potash,  and  $12.00  per  ton  overhead  cost.  Profit  is  taken  as  being  the  value  of  the  increase  in 
yield  minus  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Loss  is  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  minus  the  value  of  the  increase  in  yield,  or  the  value  of  the  decrease  in  yield  plus  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer.  l 


Table  2. — The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  date  of  maturity  of  tomatoes  grown  on  Berrien  sand.  1929. 


— 

.  . 

Total  yield 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Value  of 

Increase  in 

1-  — ■  ; 

Treatment 

per  acre 

mature 

not  mature 

marketable 

Profit  due  to 

pounds 

September  2 

October  8 

fruit 

fertilizer 

fertilizer 

fertilizer 

0-16-0 

250 . 

.  8765 

3.50 

24.8 

$32.95 

$20.60 

$3.30 

$17.30 

Check . : . 

.  4511 

2.92 

46.3 

12.35 

0-16-4 

250 . 

.  8160 

4.10 

21.2 

33.31 

22.91 

.3.87 

19.04 

0-16-8 

250 . 

.  10711 

3.28 

21.3 

42.15 

35.71 

4.45 

31.26 

Check . 

.  3204 

0 

59.4 

6.49 

4-16-4 

250 . 

.  9924 

3.98 

24.2 

37.61 

32.13 

5.75 

27.38 

4-16-8 

250 . 

.  10801 

.40 

26.7 

39..55 

35.08 

6.32 

28.76 

Check . 

.  1873 

0 

62.8 

3.46 

0-16-0 

500 . 

.  6806 

.97 

27.0 

24.83 

20.84 

6.60 

14.24 

0-16-4 

500 . 

. .  9367 

.47 

26.7 

34.33 

29.80 

7.74 

22.06 

Check . 

.  2438 

0 

58.4 

5.06 

0-16-8 

500 . 

.  11057 

2.38 

22.6 

47.78 

43.22 

8.90 

34.32 

0-16-16 

500 . 

.  12776 

1.23 

19.1 

61.73 

47.68 

11.20 

36.48 

Check . 

.  2461 

0 

71.1 

3.65 

0-16-4 

500 . 

.  15110 

2.90 

16.2 

63.30 

60.58 

11.50 

49.08 

4-16-8 

600 . 

.  16216 

2.99 

18.4 

66.18 

64.30 

12.64 

51.66 

Check . 

.  1086 

0 

80.6 

1.05 

0-16-0 

1000 . 

.  8189 

.81 

34.8 

26.69 

17.67 

13.20 

4.47 

0-16-4 

1000 . f. . 

.  15854 

1.67 

21.6 

62.17 

45.39 

1.5.48 

29.91 

Check . 

.  9260 

.48 

46.7 

24.65 

4-16-4 

1000 . 

.  14586 

5.2 

16.3 

61.00 

41.71 

23.00 

18.71 

4-16-8 

1000 . 

.  14824 

2.67 

8.6 

67.77 

53.85 

25.28 

28.67 

Check . 

.  4186 

.53 

63.8 

7.66 

0-16-0 

500 . 

. .  11522 

2.29 

19.9 

46.11 

39.55 

6.60 

32.95 

Table  3. — The  effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  date  of  maturity  of  tomatoes 

grown  on  Berrien  sand. 

1930. 

Total  yield 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Treatment 

per  acre 

mature 

not  mature 

Cost  of 

Profit  due  to 

pounds 

September  3 

October  11 

fruit 

fertilizer 

fertilizer 

fertilizer 

0-16-0 

250 . 

.  14671 

5.68 

69.09 

$30.00 

$17.93 

$3.30 

$14.63 

Check . 

.  10676 

2.38 

77.38 

12.07 

0-16-4 

250 . 

.  10540 

4.67 

56.45 

24.95 

12.54 

3.87 

8.67 

0-16-8 

250 . 

.  13039 

3.91 

59.97 

26.09 

12.75 

4.45 

8.30 

Check . 

.  11458 

1.34 

77.16 

13.09 

4-16-4 

250 . 

.  15283 

2.00 

59.62 

30.86 

20.28 

5.75 

14.53 

4-  8-6 

250 . 

.  11475 

1.92 

74.96 

14.36 

6.32 

5.14 

1.18 

Check . 

.  7565 

1.34 

85.39 

5.52 

0-16-0 

500 . 

.  11526 

1.91 

77.28 

13.09 

4.23 

6.00 

0-16-4 

500 . 

.  13311 

1.53 

76.34 

16.40 

4.19 

7.74 

Check . 

.  12563 

.54 

76.23 

15.55 

0-16-8 

500 . 

.  17119 

2.09 

58.53 

.34.69 

21. .34 

8.90 

12.44 

0-16-16  500 . 

.  15861 

2.14 

56.80 

34.25 

24.49 

11.20 

13.29 

Check . 

.  9503 

.36 

82.28 

8.41 

4-16-4 

500 . 

.  28390 

1.55 

69.46 

43.35 

36.41 

11.60 

23.91 

4-16-8 

500 . 

.  26350 

1.35 

67.74 

47.60 

40.23 

12.64 

27.59 

0-16-0 

1000 . 

.  14178 

2.03 

56.80 

30.60 

24.37 

13.20 

11.17 

0-16-4 

1000 . 

.  15249 

1.56 

48.16 

39.52 

33.86 

15.48 

18.38 

Check . 

.  6103 

.83 

83.56 

6.01 

4-16-4 

1000 . 

.  25483 

2.60 

59.10 

52.10 

47.81 

23.00 

24.81 

4-16-8 

1000 . 

.  24786 

2.60 

63.08 

68.14 

54.77 

26.28 

29.49 

Check . 

.  4862 

0 

89.51 

2.65 

0-16-0 

500 . .; . 

.  13906 

1.96 

71.39 

19.89 

17.35 

6.60 

10.76 
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The  year  1930  was  very  dry  and  the  plants  on  all  the 
plats  grew  very  slowly  and  were  late  in  reaching  ma¬ 
turity.  This  is  apparent  from  the  large  percentages 
of  the  fruit  not  mature  at  the  last  picking.  The  profits 
due  to  fertilizer,  as  would  be  expected  in  such  a  year, 
were  small  as  compared  to  those  in  other  years.  There 
was  some  profit,  however,  on  all  but  two  of  the  plats. 
The  greatest  profit  was  again  from  the  plat  receiving 
1,000  pounds  of  4-16-8  but  it  was  only  slightly  higher 
than  that  obtained  from  the  plat  to  which  500  pounds 
was  applied. 

From  these  three  years  results,  it  is  apparent  that 
at  least  500  pounds  of  4-16-8  fertilizer  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  tomatoes  grown  on  this  soil,  and  in  normal 
years  large  applications  will  prove  more  profitable. 

When  tomatoes  are  grown  on  a  heavy  soil  which  is 
naturally  much  more  fertile  than  a  sandy  soil,  there 
is  likely  to  be  less  profit  obtained  from  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  Although  three  of  the  plats  showed 
a  loss  due  to  the  fertilizer  application  it  is  apparent  that 
on  those  plats  which  received  the  proper  fertilizer  a 
good  profit  was  obtained.  Nitrogen  apparently  was  not 
needed  on  this  field,  the  most  profit  having  come  from 
those  plats  receiving  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Where 
0-16-0  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre, 
me  nlat  showed  a  loss  of  $7.32  and  the  other  a  profit  of 
$4.18.  When  8  per  cent  of  potash  was  used  along  with 
the  phosphoric  acid,  the  profit  was  raised  to  $14.34  and 
another  8  per  cent  of  potash,  making  an  0-16-16,  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  profit  of  all,  $31.50  per  acre.  One 
thousand  pounds  of  0-16-0  gave  better  results  than  500 
pounds  but  was  still  not  as  profitable  as  500  pounds  of 
0-16-16. 

During  1930,  the  experiment  was  conducted  on  a  field 
which  was  very  fertile  because  it  had  been  used  as  a 
hog  pasture  previous  to  that  year.  The  extremely  high 
yields  are  proof  of  this  condition.  Considering  this 
and  the  dry  weather  of  that  year,  it  is  not  su^rising 
that  the  fertilizer  gave  no  significant  increases  in  yield. 

The  Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Date  of  Maturity — 

In  the  above  discussion,  it  has  been  assumed  that  ripe 
tomatoes  have  the  same  value  regardless  of  the  time 
of  maturity.  They  were  sold,  under  contract,  to  a  can¬ 
ning  factory ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  was  the 
same  throughout  the  season.  If  the  fruit  had  been  sold 
on  the  local  market,  the  profits  from  the  fertilized  plats 
on  both  fields  would  have  been  much  higher  than  those 
from  plats  not  fertilized.  This  is  because  the  fruit 
ripened  much  earlier  on  plats  receiving  fertilizer.  An 
examination  of  Tables  1,  2,  and  3,  will  show  that,  with 
the  exception  of  only  two  plats  in  one  year,  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  fruit  was  mature  on  the  treated  plats 
than  on  the  untreated  plats  at  the  first  picking.  A 
further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  column  giving  the 
percentages  of  the  total  yields  which  were  not  mature 
at  the  last  picking.  Except  for  one  plat  in  1930,  there 
were  larger  percentages  of  green  fruit  on  the  check 
than  on  the  treated  plats.  During  1929,  the  4-16-8  plat 
had  2.99  per  cent  of  the  fruit  ripe  on  September  2,  with 
only  18.4  per  cent  not  mature  on  October  8.  The  no¬ 
treatment  plat  beside  it  produced  no  mature  fruit  on 
September  2,  and  over  80  per  cent  of  its  fruit  never 
ripened.  The  results  on  the  other  complete  fertilizer 
plats  in  the  same  and  other  years  were  similar. 

On  the  heavy  soil,  there  were  four  plats  which  pro¬ 
duced  mature  fruit  as  early  as  August  24.  These  were 
all  fertilized  plats.  By  September  4,  all  fertilizer  plats 


except  one  had  matured  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
fruits  than  had  the  check  plats  beside  them.  In  1930, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total  yields  are  not  in  favor 
of  fertilizer,  the  records  show  that  on  all  fertilized 
plats.  The  data  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  that 
fertilizer  may  have  caused  decreases  in  yields, 
and  in  that  case  a  loss  due  to  fertilizer  is  in¬ 
dicated.  Because  of  the  fact  that  some  plats  produced 
a  profit  and  some  a  loss  and  because  the  loss  in  most 
cases  was  due  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  and  not  to 
decreased  yields,  it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that 
the  fertilizer  had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  total  yields  for 
the  season.  Turn  now  to  Table  6  where  the  yields  for 
only  the  first  picking  are  considered.  At  that  time, 
August  18,  the  fruit  was  actually  worth  on  the  local 
market,  five  cents  per  pound.  The  increases  in  yield 
due  to  fertilizer,  calculated  by  interpolating  between 
the  checks,  are  large  enough  at  that  price  to  pay  for  all 
the  fertilizer  and  leave  a  profit  on  all  the  plats.  The 
plat  treated  with  500  pounds  of  0-16-8  produced  the 
largest  yields  at  the  first  picking,  making  a  profit  of 
$34.45  per  acre  after  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  was  de¬ 
ducted.  Considering  the  total  yields  in  1929  and  the 
rate  of  maturity  during  both  1929  and  1930,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  recommend  a  treatment  of  500  pounds 
of  0-16-8  for  tomatoes  on  this  soil. 

Table  6. — The  effect  of  fertilizer  on  the  yield  of  tomatoes  on 
Napanee  soil  at  the  first  picking.  19.30. 


Increase  in 


Treatment 

AuKUst  18 
Ibi  per  acre 

yield  due  to 
fertilizer 
first  pidkinjt 

Value  of 
Increase 
first  picking 

Cost  of 
fertilizer 

Profit  due  to 
fertilizer 

0-16-0 

500 . 

726 

lbs. 

136 

$6.80 

$6.60 

$0.20 

0-16-8 

Check... 
500 . 

590 

1418 

867 

43.35 

8.90 

34.45 

0-16-16 

500 . 

1234 

723 

36.15 

11.20 

25.95 

4-16-16 

Check... 
500  . 

472 

862 

335 

16.75 

14.95 

1.80 

4-16-8 

500 . 

1135 

554 

27.70 

12.40 

15.30 

4-16-8 

Check... 
1000 . 

636 

1180 

553 

27.65 

24.80 

2.85 

6-28-12 

250 . 

1235 

609 

30.45 

9.19 

21.26 

3-14-6 

Check... 
500 . 

617 

11.58 

502 

25.10 

10.69 

14.41 

Check... 

704 

This  tendency  for  fertilizer  to  hasten  the  maturity 
of  tomatoes  has  been  shown  by  various  other  workers. 
Rosa^  of  Missouri  found  that  mixed  fertilizers  and 
superphosphate  caused  plants  to  reach  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  four  weeks  earlier  than  did  the  unfertilzed 
plants.  Hepler  and  KraybilF  of  New  Hampshire  have 
shown  that  superphosphate  greatly  increased  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  crop  which  matured  early  in  the 
season.  At  the  August  price  of  five  cents  a  pound,  a 
plat  treated  with  1,000  pounds  of  superphosphate  pro¬ 
duced  $156.10  worth  of  fruit  per  acre  during  that 
month.  The  plat  receiving  no  superphosphate  pro¬ 
duced  only  $23.35  worth  of  fruit  during  the  same 
period.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Lloyd*  of 
Illinois. 

Location  of  the  Fertilizer — In  most  localities  where 
tomatoes  are  grown  commercially,  it  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  broadcast  the  fertilizer  before  setting  the  plants. 
Experimental  results  have  shown  that  where  the  fruit 
is  raised  under  contract  for  canning  purposes  this  is  a 
fairly  good  method,  provided  the  plants  are  set  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  so  the  crop  will  be  largely  matured  before 
a  frost  in  the  fall. 

1  Rosa,  J.  T. — Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  169,  1920. 

-  Helper,  J.  R.  and  Kraybill,  H.  R. — New  Hampshire  Sta.  Tech. 
Bui  28  1925 

“Lloyd,  J.  W. — Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  319,  1929. 
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In  localities  where  the  crop  is  raised  primarily  for 
sale  on  the  local  market,  at  least  a  part  of  the  fertilizer 
should  be  applied  in  a  different  manner.  The  data 
presented  in  Table  7  show  that  where  part  of  the 
fertilizer  was  applied  in  an  18  inch  circle  around  the  hi  l 
5.22  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  ripe  on  September  2,  as 
compared  to  2.67  per  cent  on  the  plat  receiving  all  the 
fertilizer  broadcast.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
from  the  next  two  pickings;  and,  on  the  last  picking, 
after  a  hard  frost,  there  was  a  smaller  percentage  of 
immature  fruit  on  the  plat  receiving  fertilizer  around 
the  hill  than  on  the  plat  which  had  all  its  fertilizer 
broadcast.  The  hill  treatments  were  made  right  after 
the  plants  were  set  and  the  fertilizer  was  thoroughly 
hoed  in. 

Table  7. — The  effect  of  location  of  fertilizer  on  the  date  of 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  Berrien  .sand.  1929. 


Per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  fruit 
Treatment  mature  at  each  pickini? 

Sept.  2  Sept.  4  Sept.  9  Sept.  12  Sept.  19 


4-16-8 

inon 

lbs. 

broadcast . 

.  2.67 

5.32 

16.9 

8.86 

8.38 

4-16-8 

750 

lbs. 

broadcast. 

250 

lbs. 

around  hill . 

.  5.22 

7.85 

18.6 

4.18 

14.15 

Sept.  25  Sept.  30  Oct.  4 

Oct.  8 

4-16-8 

1000 

lbs. 

boadcast . 

16.93 

17.85 

15.6 

8.6 

4-16-8 

750 

lbs. 

broadcast. 

250 

lbs. 

around  hill . 

10.3 

13.35 

19.6 

6.6 

The  results  presented  in  Table  8  show  the  effect  of 
hill  application  of  fertilizer  on  the  date  of  maturity  of 
tomatoes  grown  on  the  heavy  soil.  At  both  the  first 
and  second  pickings,  all  four  plats  receiving  fertilizer 
around  the  hill  had  matured  a  higher  percentage  of 
their  fruits  than  had  the  two  broadcast  plats.  On  the 
first  plat,  when  the  fertilizer  was  applied  in  a  six  inch 
circle  around  the  plants,  6.3  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was 
picked  out  on  August  24  and  34.4  per  cent  on  September 
4.  The  broadcast  plat  beside  it  had  matured  only  3.7 
per  cent  of  its  total  crop  by  August  24  and  only  21.8  per 
cent  was  picked  on  September  4.  On  the  fourth  plat, 
like  the  first  except  that  the  fertilizer  was  put  in  an  18 
inch  circle,  2.7  per  cent  of  the  fruit  ripened  by  August 
24  and  21.2  per  cent  by  September  4.  The  broadcast 
plat  beside  it  had  matured  1.0  per  cent  and  8.5  per  cent 
respectively  of  its  total  fruit  on  those  dates.  At  the 
last  picking,  on  October  3,  there  was  more  immature 
fruit  on  the  broadcast  than  on  the  hill  application  plats. 

Table  8. — The  effect  of  location  of  fertilizer  on  the  date  of 
maturity  of  the  fruit.  Napanee  loam.  1929. 


The  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  fruit 
Treatment  mature  at  each  pickinK 

A  up.  24  Sept.  4  Sept.  12  Sept.  20  Sept.  26  Oct.  3 
3-14-6  500  In  6  inch  circle  3 

inches  deep,  mixed 


with  soil  . 

6.3 

34.4 

14.6 

16.6 

14.8 

13.2 

3-14-6 

500 

broadcast . 

3.7 

21.8 

22.6 

17.3 

16.0 

18.8 

6-28-12 

250 

In  6  inch  circle  3 

inches  deep,  mixed 

with  soil  . 

7.4 

27.0 

28.1 

20.4 

9.8 

7.2 

3-14-6 

500 

In  18  inch  circle  3 

inches  deep,  mixed 

with  soil  . 

2.7 

21.2 

26.3 

15.6 

16.6 

18.6 

3-14-6 

.500 

broadcast . 

1.0 

8.5 

32.0 

20.2 

18.4 

19.9 

3-14-6 

500 

In  18  inch  circle  on 

surface  . 

2.2 

14.5 

23.6 

24.4 

17.7 

17.5 

Fertilizer  in  a  six  inch  circle  around  the  hill  seemed 
to  mature  the  fruit  faster  than  when  it  was  spread  out 
in  an  18  inch  circle. 

Summary' — Over  a  three  year  period,  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  Berrien  sand  show  that  not  less  than  500 
pounds  of  4-16-8  is  to  be  recommended  on  this  soil. 
In  favorable  years,  larger  applications  would  be 
profitable. 


The  results  from  experiments  on  the  heavy  soil  in 
1929  show  that  only  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were 
needed  which  would  lead  to  a  recommendation  of  500 
pounds  of  0-16-8,  possibly  0-16-16.  In  1930,  the  total 
yields  obtained  gave  no  indications  of  the  need  for  any 
fertilizer.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  high  state  of 
fertility  of  the  field  and  the  extremely  dry  season. 

With  both  the  Berrien  and  Napanee  soils,  every  ex¬ 
periment,  including  the  one  in  1930  on  Napanee  soil, 
points  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  fertilizers  greatly 
hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  This  increases  profits 
by  making  it  possible  to  market  the  fruit  while  the 
price  is  high.  It  also  lessens  the  amount  of  fruit  left 
on  the  vines  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Experiments  on  the  location  of  the  fertilizer  indicate 
that,  although  the  total  yield  is  not  significently  in¬ 
creased  by  hill  applications,  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  is 
greatly  hastened. 

- ♦ - 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  SPRING  MEETING 

To  be  held  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 

May  18th  and  19th. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners 
Association  will  be  held  in  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  18th  and  19th 
of  May,  with  headquarters  at  the  Park  Hotel. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  not  only  the  members, 
which  includes  all  the  vegetable  packers,  but  practically 
to  all  the  cherry  canners  in  the  United  States. 

The  Convention  Committee,  consisting  of  C.  P. 
Lardie,  chairman,  with  David  Day  and  Leo  Eller,  all  of 
Traverse  City,  have  arranged  for  an  unusually  interest¬ 
ing  program.  A  special  Entertainment  Committee, 
consisting  of  John  Eleveld  of  the  Michigan  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company,  Lars  Solosth  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Louie  Wing  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  are  busy  arranging  for  entertainment. 

It  is  a  beautiful  time  of  the  year  to  visit  Traverse 
City,  and  it  may  be  depended  upon  there  will  be  a  good 
attendance  of  canners  and  supply  men. 


CHAS.  A.  ANDREW  DEAD 

H ARLES  A.  ANDREW,  of  Conawingo,  Maryland, 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  Sunday,  May  8th,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  one  of  the  oldest  canners  in  Harford 
County,  having  for  a  number  of  years  operated  several 
canning  factories  in  the  immediate  section  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  grain  business 
for  many  years. 

He  was  active  in  State  politics,  having  served  one  or 
more  terms  as  State  Senator,  and  also  represented  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  appraisal  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  land  located  in  Harford  County,  that 
now  makes  up  what  is  known  as  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  active 
figures  in  the  State,  but  was  a  man  of  exceptionally 
high  character,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  entire  community. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  David  Brattan,  of  Ft.  Niagara,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  Estelle  Wilson,  of  Baltimore.  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  a  grandson,  also  survives. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

No*  322^K  Body  Maker 

300  Bodies  a  Minute 

“Bliss”  No.  322-K  Sanitary  Can  Body 
Maker.  A  high-grade  machine  tool  that 
runs  without  vibration. 

Standardized  parts.  Driving  mechan¬ 
ism  runs  in  enclosed  oil  bath.  Produces 
perfect  can  bodies  at  the  rate  of  300  a 
minute. 

If  you  do  not  have  details,  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  the  last  word  in  Body 
Makers. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


'  THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 


YOU 

CAN  AFFORD 


to  pay  more  for  an  Indiana  Juice  Extractor 
because  it  will  enable  you  to  produce 

"Finer  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost" 


The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  TESTED  and  PROVED  for  Greater 
Capacity,  Greater  Yield  of  Juice,  Less  Air  Content,  Higher 
Quality  Product,  Lower  Production  Costs. 

•k  The  Canning  Trade  knows  br  experience  that  perform¬ 
ance  claims  for  Langsenkamp  equipment  are  underesti¬ 
mated  rather  than  overestimated. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

227-233  Last  South  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Attention 
California  Canners 

We  offer  one  practically  new  600  can 
capacity  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker 
for  2^  and  3  cans  at 

This  is  a  bargain  and,  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  CANNER  writes: 

“Your  department  has  been  helpful  at  times  in  giving 
me  ideas  as  to  how  I  might  move  stocks  but  now  it 
seems  as  if  nothing  I  might  do  could  help  move  any  quantity 
of  merchandise.  Unless,  of  course,  I  sell  it  at  what  amounts 
to  give  away  prices.  I’ll  tell  you,  I  have  a  loyal  distributor 
traveling  thirteen  men  in  the  city  and  country,  he  has  sold 
my  corn  for  years  and  now  he  wants  to  buy  it  at  fifty  cents 
a  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  plant  and  it’s  mighty  good  corn.  Better 
than  Standard  by  a  great  deal.  I’ll  be  grateful  if  you  will 
tell  me  how  I  can  sell  any  to  this  customer  at  even  ten  cents 
over  the  price  he  offers..” 

Knowing  the  writer  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  his  corn  grades 
properly  where  he  has  placed  it.  I  can  appreciate  his 
reluctance  to  see  his  customer  of  long  standing  take  on 
a  competing  line. 

Here  are  a  number  of  suggestions  he  can  work  out, 
some  of  them  are  pretty  certain  to  click  and  though  he 
does  not  net  even  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  his  com,  if  any 
plans  as  given  are  followed  out,  he  will  have  at  least 
re-created  consumer  interest  or  revived  it  to  a  certain 
extent. 

1.  THE  CAN  FREE  COUPON.  Let  him  set  with 
his  distributor  a  retail  price  of  ten  cents  a  can.  Then 
he  should  have  printed  a  number  of  free  coupons  call¬ 
ing  for  a  free  can  of  com,  his  brand,  when  another  is 
purchased.  The  distributor  will  welcome  a  chance  to 
show  his  good  retailers  how  they  can  sell  a  good  num¬ 
ber  two  can  of  corn  in  competition  with  the  chain  store 
price  of  five  cents  per  can.  Those  housewives  buying 
the  deal  will  be  better  pleased  with  their  purchases  of 
these  two  cans  than  they  have  been  with  many  others ; 
as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  friends  for  the  brand  will 
be  created,  a  retail  price  of  ten  cents  per  can  will  be 
maintained  instead  of  a  lower  one  being  established. 
The  coupons  can  be  distributed  in  stores  intending  to 
stock  your  corn  or  they  can  be  taken  from  house  to 
house  by  Boy  Scouts  for  a  nominal  charge  per  1,000. 

2.  A  CAN  OF  CORN  FREE  TO  A  LIST  OF  NAMES. 
Provide  the  distributor  with  a  number  of  lists  prepared 
with  a  space  for  retailers  name  and  address  the  names 
and  addresses  of  say  about  fifty  consumers  to  a  list. 
Agree  to  furnish  through  a  retail  grocer  having  the 
list  filled  out,  a  can  of  corn  free  to  each  name  on  the 
list.  These  free  cans  may  be  supplied  the  grocer  on 
receipt  of  his  filled  out  list  or  his  stock  replenished  in 
the  amount  distributed  free ;  or  he  may  be  paid  for  the 
cans  given  away,  just  as  seems  best  to  the  canner  or 
his  wholesale  distributor.  This  plan  is  only  a  glorified 
sampling  plan,  it  does  not  move  stock  as  does  the  first 
one  outlined  and  in  many  cases,  samples  given  away  do 
not  receive  the  same  careful  consideration  as  those  for 
which  some  money  at  least,  has  been  paid. 


3.  ONE-CENT  SALE.  This  selling  plan  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  little  comment  or  explanation.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  resale  price  of  ten 
cents  a  can  while  offering  the  consumer  a  chance  for 
getting  two  cans  of  good  quality  corn  at  a  price  only  a 
little  higher,  if  any,  than  that  asked  by  chain  store 
distributors  for  corn  often  not  of  the  quality  necessary 
for  the  building  of  repeat  business.  Stickers  may  be 
furnished  for  windows,  certainly  goods  will  have  to  be 
priced  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor  on  a  basis 
allowing  them  to  make  a  little  profit  on  the  transaction. 
The  canner  operating  such  a  sales  plan  will,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  get  his  product  into  homes  not  using  it  at 
present,  his  retail  sales  price  will  be  maintained  and 
considerable  wholesale  and  retail  sales  support 
obtained. 

Any  of  these  three  sales  plans  or  all  of  them,  offer 
the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  an  incentive  for  doing 
something  different  than  simply  going  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  old,  old  cry,  “This  is  cheap,  you  should 
buy  it.” 

The  sooner  we  get  away  from  such  merchandising 
methods,  the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  leading  au¬ 
thorities  in  merchandising  are  agreed  we  have  left  or 
are  soon  to  leave  the  phase  of  “Cheap”  merchandising 
we  have  heard  and  seen  so  much  of  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Better  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  in 
line  with  newer  sales  methods. 

Just  before  the  bottom  dropped  out  all  canned  foods 
markets  we  had  so  many  items  offered  in  off  standard 
packs,  dried  canned  peas,  field  corn  in  cans,  etc.,  all 
offered  at  a  price  no  better  than  now  obtaining  on 
canned  foods  of  real  merit,  it  is  best  you  dress  up  your 
offerings  if  possible  with  some  sales  plan  removing 
them  as  far  as  can  be  from  the  inferior  stocks  still 
clogging  warehouses  and  retailers’  shelves  although 
these  are  slowly  finding  their  level  of  sales  and  will 
eventually  be  thrown  on  the  garbage  heap  where  they 
belong ! 

It  is  true  these  sales  suggestions  I  have  outlined  all 
entail  selling  your  stock  at  a  price  even  less  than  the 
one  you  have  set  as  being  the  one  you  would  like  to 
get  if  possible.  They  do  offer,  however,  an  opportunity 
for  constructively  building  consumer  demand.  If  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  this  now,  I  would  try  still  one 
or  two  other  sales  slants  before  deciding  to  let  a  com¬ 
petitor  get  entree  to  my  distributors  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

Propose  to  your  distributor  that  he  put  on  a  Brown 
Derby  Sales  contest  among  his  thirteen  salesmen  for 
two  weeks. 

Agree  to  give  each  one  selling  fifty  cases  the  first 
week,  an  order  on  some  well  known  hat  shop  for  a  good 
spring  or  straw  hat. 
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Further  agree  to  give  the  salesman  selling  the  largest 
number  of  cases  of  your  corn  in  two  weeks  a  half 
dozen  white  shirts,  of  the  style  and  sleeve  length  he 
wears.  Make  this  the  high  prize  and  award  it  to  the 
man  selling  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  two  weeks 
even  though  he  has  also  won  a  hat. 

Of  course,  you  will  award  the  Brown  Derby  to  the 
low  man  in  the  group  over  a  two  week  period. 

Do  not  think  lightly  of  this  premium  plan  for  jobbers 
salesmen!  Last  week  at  a  convention  of  wholesale 
grocers,  souvenirs  were  lacking,  other  years  tables 
were  loaded  at  the  annual  banquet  by  free  will  offer¬ 
ings  of  business  builders  or  samples  of  leading 
manufacturers. 

When  the  other  fellow  is  not  doing  anything  of  the 
sort  is  when  your  efforts  at  friendship  building  will 
be  most  profitable.  And  a  friend  among  your  distribu¬ 
tor’s  salesmen  is  even  more  valuable  during  times  like 
these  than  when  they  are  more  nearly  normal. 

Lastly,  if  you  do  not  feel  like  subsidizing  your  job¬ 
bers  men,  have  your  wholesaler  put  on  a  recipe  contest. 
Offer  a  case  of  your  corn  weekly  to  the  lady  in  your 
market  who  submits  the  best  recipe  for  the  use  of 
canned  corn.  If  you  want  to  elaborate  on  this  a  little 
offer  to  give  an  additional  prize  of  say  three  cases  to 
the  Organization,  Ladies  Aid,  0.  E.  S.  or  what  have 
you,  to  which  the  prize  winner  belongs  or  may  designate 
as  being  the  organization  she  would  like  to  have  re¬ 
ceive  the  three  cases  for  distribution  to  needy  persons 
in  their  community. 

Letter-size  circulars  announcing  this  prize  recipe 
offer  will  be  all  you  will  need ;  they  can  be  distributed 
by  retail  grocers  who  are  now  your  customers  or  who 
may  be  likely  prospects. 

Here  you  have  five  sales  stimulating  plans,  all  appli¬ 
cable  to  business  building  or  increasing  consumer 
demand. 

You  say,  “Oh,  what’s  the  use?” 

Last  week  I  sat  in  a  small  hotel  room  with  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  from  all  over  the  country.  They  were  not 
optimistic  over  the  outlook  but  on  the  other  hand,  not 
a  single  one  was  pessimistic.  They  were  all  agreed 
they  must  and  would  carry  on,  utilizing  all  they  have 
of  business  ability  and  sound  common  sense  until  that 
long  deferred  “corner”  of  business  has  been  rounded. 
Canners  can  do  no  less!  Be  constructive,  not  destruc¬ 
tive,  build  business  by  merchandising  methods  instead 
of  destroying  it  by  price  cutting ! 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 

Grading  under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment 

Licenged  Grader*  of  Canned  Food* 

Under  U.  S.  Warehouee  Act. 

15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Safe  -  T  ■ 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never  -  Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery _ _  Wanted — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Bargain  Prices.  1  practically  new  An¬ 
derson- Barngrover  Cooker  for  2i’s  and  3’s;  1  practi¬ 
cally  new  Jeffrey  Peeling  Table;  1  Dicing  Machine; 
1  Bean  Cutter. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Use  C.  M.  C.  Silver  Metalic  Coating  to 
prevent  rust. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Three  Peerless Huskers;  two  Tuc  Huskers, 
in  good  condition.  Prices  attractive. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Adjustable  Knapp  Labeler,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  reasonable. 

Address  Box  A-1860  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— All  steel  ball-bearing,  14  inches  wide, 
Gravity  Conveyor,  $1.50  per  running  foot. 

Nats  Salvage  Co.,  128  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — New  Horizontal  Retorts  40  x  72  inches 
with  car,  crates,  trucks  and  fittings,  complete  for 
pressure  cooking.  Very  handy  to  operate.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

H.  B.  Hunter  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

For  Sale — Miscellaneous _ 

FOR  SALE— 1000-45  gal.  barrels,  all  rebuilt,  steamed 
and  reparaffined. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE— One  hundred  bushels  each  Burpee  and 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  Idaho  grown, 
prices  attractive. 

Watervale  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

_ For  Sale — Plants _ 

FOR  SALE— 3000  Strawberry  Rhubarb  Roots,  5/. 

Address  Box  A- 1871  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and 
Stone  Tomato  Plants  ready  from  May  15th  to  July 
1st  at  $1.00  per  1,000,  express.  Plenty  Cabbage 
Plants  ready  now;  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Ball- 
heads  and  Flat  Dutch,  same  price.  Moss  packed  and 
shipped  safely  anywhere. 

Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED— Filler  for  No.  2  cherries;  Hot  Water  Ex- 
ha/uster  for  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans;  Large  Laundry 
Washer,  Barrel  hoop  driver.  Give  full  particulars 
and  best  price. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


Wanted — Live  Accounts 

Progressive,  experienced  salesman  with  following  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  desires  to  represent  manu¬ 
facturers  of  canned  foods  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  on  brokerage  basis. 

H.  A.  Dixon,  129  Webster  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  bookkeeper  for  plant  packing  seven 
lines.  Applicant  must  be  experienced  cost  accountant. 

Address  Box  B-1859  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED—  By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  mannfacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1845  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  in  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  several  years  experience  packing  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  Can  repair  old  plant  or  build  new  factory. 
Have  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1849  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Sanitary  Can  maker.  Have  had  26 
years  of  practical  experience  in  can  business;  have  installed  a 
number  of  can  making  lines.  Can  make  good  cans  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Have  been  factory  manager  of  one  plant  17  years.  Can 
business  is  one  of  the  moststaple  of  American  industries;  it  pays 
to  make  your  own.  Will  gladly  give  more  information  if  desired. 

Address  2661  Hope  St.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  packer  of  whole  tomatoes,  tomato 
catsup,  tomato  juice,  etc.  Can  install  machinery  for  same. 
Can  give  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1856  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -Factory  Superintendent,  until  recently 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  food  producing  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  available,  on  moderate  terms,  for  the  coming 
season.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Preserves,  Jellies,  Jams,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Juice,  Tomato  Paste  and  Baked  Beans.  Quali¬ 
fications  include  expert  knowledge  of  modern  cannery  equip¬ 
ment.  Highest  references  as  to  personal  integrity  and  ability. 

Address  Box  B-1858  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

PEAS,  BEANS.  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO.  PUMPKIN.  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER,  CABBAGE.  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 

For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


The  Best  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet 
in  America 


Ship  to  BALXIIN^ORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


Last  Call  For  Special  Seasonal 

Discounts! 

May  is  the  last  month  for  a  special 
seasonal  discount  on  TOWNSEND 
String  Bean  Cutters,  SHERMAN 
String  Bean  Fillers  or  parts. 

It  will  pay  to  place  your  order 
today  ! 

The  ACE  of  Bean  Cullers  is  ihe 
righl  answer  lo  your  culling  problems. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

Rome,  N  Y. 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 


BRANCH:  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  Cambridge  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST  ®  * 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam,  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Foot  Thames  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Year  after  year  Heekin  grows,  because  more  canners  are 
learning  of  Heekin  Cans  and  Heekin  Service.  The  best 
advertising  comes  from  Heekin  customers — men  who  are 
using  Heekin  Cans — and  recommend  them  to  their  fellow 
canners.  Each  year  there  are  new  customers  who  find  the 
Heekin  organization  efficient,  friendly,  and  considerate  of 
the  canner’s  problems.  Will  you  be  one  of  our  new  custom¬ 
ers  this  year? 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  MAY  16,  1932 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


The  Uselessness  of  Cutting  Prices — Salmon  Buying  Has 
Not  Resulted  From  the  Recent  Heavy  Cuts — How  Crops 
Look  at  This  Time — Peas  Late  Everywhere — Com  at 
New  Low  Price — ^Tomatoes  Drop  Down. 

USELESS  PRICE  CUTTING— It  is  kinda  hard 
lines  to  tell  canned  foods  packers  whose  only 
sales  argument  is  price,  that  it  is  useless  to  cut 
prices  in  an  attempt  to  start  business.  It  has  been  so 
often  proved  during  many  months  that  a  reduction  in 
price  does  not  start  active  buying,  but  merely  results 
in  further  losses,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat 
that  here.  But  the  salmon  packers  have  just  tried  it, 
cutting  prices  all  along  the  line — and  some  of  them  to 
previously  unheard  of  lows — 80c  and  85c  for  chums — 
but  it  has  not  brought  the  business  they  hoped  for. 
Salmon  canning  is  under  way  on  the  Columbia  River, 
and  shortly  will  be  in  general  swing  up  into  Alaska, 
and  under  present  financial  conditions  they  probably 
need  ready  money.  Other  canners  will  recognize  in 
this  a  full  brother.  But  the  point  is  that  these  cuts 
have  not  started  buying.  The  buyers  just  grin  and 
go  on  buying  in  daily  lots.  It  was  supposed  the  salmon 
business  was  so  well  organized  that  it  could  do  this  and 
get  results.  Every  canner  may  take  this  lesson  to  him¬ 
self:  to  cut  prices  merely  gives  money  away  and  pro¬ 
duces  no  new  business.  Prices  mean  nothing  today; 
the  buyer  will  take  what  he  needs  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  and  nothing  more.  No  one  will  buy  against 
future  requirements,  and  it  might  as  well  be  plainly 
said,  because  no  one  has  any  confidence  in  the  future — 
and  neither  have  you.  So  our  advice  to  you  is  to  save 
further  losses  in  price  cutting. 

THE  CROPS — Many  years  in  the  past  pea  canning  in 
this  section  was  well  underway  at  this  time  of  May,  and 
we  have  known  years  when  it  was  nearly  completed  by 
the  15th  of  May.  But  not  this  year.  Today  some  pea 
fields  look  very  nice,  but  are  not  yet  in  blossom,  and 


it  will  be  the  first  of  the  month  before  canning  begins. 
That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  weather.  Most  of 
this  week  has  been  cold  with  almost  deluges  of  rain 
from  the  northeast.  It  is  bringing  plenty  of  moisture, 
with  abundant  plant,  and  it  may  help  out  the  lack  of 
fertilizer;  but  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  can¬ 
ners  will  be  lucky  if  the  crop  runs  50  cases  to  the  acre. 
They  take  into  account  some  of  the  fields  that  look 
spindly  and  poor,  and  such  are  fairly  plentiful  this 
season.  Some  peas  were  planted  very  late,  and  all  are 
late,  and  if  we  run  into  hot,  dry  weather  the  lice  will 
play  havoc  with  the  end  of  the  crop.  The  acreage  here 
has  not  been  materially  cut,  but  as  it  now  looks  old 
Dame  Nature  may  take  care  of  that. 

In  the  West  and  North  they  are  unusually  late  with 
their  planting,  and  it  is  said  there  has  been  a  cut  of 
about  30%  in  the  acreage.  There  may  be  more  peas  go 
to  seed  this  season  in  those  regions  than  usual,  because 
the  late  planting  will  bunch  them  badly,  and  some 
canners  may  be  caught  short  on  needed  funds  to  finish 
the  pack.  Just  now  no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  pea  pack  in  the  West  will  be.  The  crop  of 
cannery  failures  throughout  the  country  has  been  un¬ 
usually  heavy  within  the  past  month.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  the  sales  of  spot  peas  has  brought  the 
hold-over  down  to  a  low  figure.  The  absence  or 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  fresh  peas  from  the 
South,  caught  in  the  recent  freeze,  has  helped  and  is 
helping  canned  peas.  And  the  little  housewives,  under 
the  goad  of  making  every  penny  go  the  limit,  have  be¬ 
come  very  critical  of  quality,  and  that  is  helping  the 
canned  article.  Those  days  have  gone  “forebber”  when 
the  neuriche  judged  quality  by  the  amount  of  money 
they  spent  for  goods.  Canned  foods  are  coming  into 
their  own. 

Canned  corn  has  scorned  a  new  low,  in  the  central 
West,  as  it  is  reported  it  has  gone  off  the  5c  seller  list, 
and  become  a  4^/>c  seller.  Buyers  are  driving  hard  at 
the  50c  per  dozen  price  and  are  trying  to  break  below 
that,  with  other  grades  of  good  com  running  up  to 
60c.  It  takes  courage  to  talk  acreage  under  such  prices. 
One  market  student  is  authority  for  the  expression: 
larger  industries  than  canning,  such  as  steel  mills,  are 
not  too  big  to  allow  factories  to  remain  idle,  what’s  the 
matter  with  the  canner?  It  is  hard  to  pass  an  idle 
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season,  making  no  money  nor  any  efforts  to  make  it; 
but  with  almost  if  not  certain  losses  facing  them,  as  at 
these  low  corn  prices,  it  is  better  not  to  work  and  not 
to  lose  money,  than  to  run  and  lose. 

In  tomato  preparations,  and  in  fact  the  quite  good 
progress  of  plant  beds,  is  underway,  and  the  Tri-State 
Association,  for  instance,  reports  a  heavier  demand  for 
its  certified  seed  than  ever.  The  season  is  late,  and  if 
a  hot,  dry  period  happens  at  transplanting  time,  it  may 
change  a  lot  of  plans.  They  are  using  fertilizer  very 
sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  so  we  can  expect  the  plants  to 
drag  and  make  slow  progress.  A  hot  summer  with  but 
few  rains,  and  the  influx  of  bugs  and  plant  enemies  that 
is  sure  to  happen  due  to  the  open  winter,  may  change 
the  growers’  plans.  How  many  of  the  tomato  canners 
are  ready  or  can  run  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are 
those  who  fear  for  the  tomato  game  this  year,  fearing 
that  it  will  be  overdone.  Prices  of  canned  tomatoes 
have  gone  off  this  week,  and  are  all  lower  as  you  will 
see  from  the  market  page.  What  future  prices  are 
heard  of  are  lower  than  spot  prices,  and  it  is  said  the 
buyers  are  showing  no  interest.  The  naming  of  these 
future  prices  is  not  helping  the  spot  tomato  market; 
but  it  may  help  hold  down  the  ultimate  pack. 

Stringless  beans  are  so  poor  there  is  none  so  low  as 
to  do  them  homage.  The  growers  will  probably  put  out 
the  crop,  but  the  canners  are  very  cold  to  them,  and 
rightly  so. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  lima  beans,  only  more  so. 
About  the  only  ones  who  say  they  are  contracting  for 
lima  bean  acreage  are  those  who  have  an  established 
trade  for  them,  and  have  no  stocks  on  hand.  The  ex¬ 
perience  on  this  item  has  been  disasterous. 

Spinach  packing  here  is  light,  and  it  undoubtedly  will 
continue  light.  They  will  run  up  what  business  they 
have  on  their  books,  regular  business,  but  very  little 
if  any  more.  And  that  will  probably  hold  up  through 
New  York  State.  They  are  going  carefully  in  that 
State  this  year  on  all  packs. 

As  to  fruits,  strawberries  will  probably  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  this  season.  The  preserving  industry  is 
badly  depressed,  with  no  money  in  the  prices  at  which 
good  preserves  are  selling;  and  the  “soup  packers”  as 
they  term  these  who  put  strawberries  down  in  barrels 
with  sugar  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage  or  frozen  for  the 
soda  fountain  trade,  could  not  get  cost  out  of  them  last 
season,  and  still  have  too'  many  on  hand. 

The  cherry  packers  of  New  York  State  and  Michigan 
and  in  that  region  say  the  Cherry-Week  advertising 
helped,  but  prices  are  still  so  low  as  to  make  operations 
this  season  unattractive.  All  fruit  items  are  very  quite. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correipondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


No  Change  in  Buying — Heavy  Cuts  in  Salmon — As¬ 
paragus  Moving  Up — Tomatoes  Holding  Well — Spinach 
Market  Interesting — Some  Future  Prices  on  Peas — 
Com  in  Better  Position — Fruits  Quiet — Lobster  Prices 
— Big  Meat  Packers  Will  Not  Dump  Their  Stocks. 

New  York,  May  12,  1932. 
ARKET  ROUTINE — Buying  continued  to  move 
along  in  a  routine  manner  during  the  past  week 
with  good  movements  of  advertised  brands  of 
asparagus  under  the  new  price  schedule  reported. 


Futures’  prices  for  up-state  packs  aroused  little  interest 
among  the  trade,  running  higher  than  spot  quotations, 
but  off  considerably  from  last  season’s  levels. 

Salmon  Slashed — ^The  week  saw  radical  price  reduc¬ 
tions  in  all  varieties  of  salmon,  with  pinks,  pegged  at  $1 
for  several  months  by  the  Pacific  Coast  ^Imon  Sales 
Corp.,  cut  to  85  cents.  Coast,  by  the  association,  and 
chums  to  80  cents.  Coast.  The  reduction  was  quickly 
followed  by  all  other  major  packers. 

The  Alaska  Packers  Association  followed  the  cuts 
on  pinks  with  a  sweeping  downward  revision  of  its  en¬ 
tire  price  list,  which  was  met  by  the  sales  corporation. 
Other  major  packers  revised  their  prices  to  conform 
with  the  new  schedule. 

A  reduction  in  Columbia  River  Chinooks,  which 
opened  last  week  at  $1.75,  to  a  universal  price  level  of 
$1.50,  is  understood  to  be  imminent  although  no  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  could  be  obtained. 

These  radical  reductions,  coming  at  the  start  of 
the  season  of  heavy  consumption,  will  move  substantial 
stocks  into  consuming  channels  at  prices  which  will 
permit  rapid  retail  distribution,  the  trade  holds. 

Asparagus — A  sharp  increase  in  the  retail  price  of 
fresh  ’grass  here  will  aid  distribution  of  this  pack  as 
prices  go  higher  with  the  cessation  of  shipments  of 
the  fresh  vegetable  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant 
popular  prices.  Prices  already  have  moved  sharply  up¬ 
ward  for  the  fresh  item. 

Orders  for  advertised  brands  are  moving  along  in 
good  shape  at  the  new  prices  recently  posted  by  all 
packers.  Other  packers  are  receiving  a  fair  percentage 
of  future  orders  but  the  lesser-known  brands  are  suffer¬ 
ing  slightly  from  the  marked  disinclination  among 
buyers  to  stock  ahead  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
getting  “stuck.” 

Some  factors  in  the  trade  hold  that  a  moderate  ad¬ 
vance  around  the  end  of  this  month  would  be  a  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  the  packers.  If,  as  it  has  been 
rumored,  the  recent  price  cut  was  due  to  a  large  degree 
to  a  wish  to  “wam-off”  new  packers,  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  present 
prices,  if  a  packer  breaks  even,  he  is  lucky. 

Tomatoes— Spot  sales  are  holding  up  all  right  with 
tri-state  packers’  prices  holding  firm  around  75  cents 
for  No.  2s.  Shipments  are  moving  along  in  a  routine 
manner  with  buyers  filling  requirements  as  they  need 
them. 

Futures  prices  are  attracting  comparatively  little 
attention  which  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  rather 
depressed  condition  of  the  markets.  Buyers  refuse  to 
worry  about  the  future,  preferring  to  let  the  canner 
worry. 

Spinach — Coast  packers  are  reporting  fairly  good 
business  with  the  price  structure  strong.  Some  uneasi¬ 
ness  has  been  expressed  over  the  possibility  of  Southern 
packers  breaking  the  price  list  through  offering  stocks 
below  the  California  level. 

Such  a  proceeding  might  temporarily  affect  the 
market  for  Coast-packed  spinach,  but  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  statistical  position  of  the  pack  would 
aid  it  to  surmount  such  a  contingency  witfiout  too  much 
trouble.  The  pack  has  been  seriously  slashed  from  its 
previous  totals  and  if  the  Southern  packers  “play”  the 
game”  the  prospects  for  a  fair  profit  for  all  spinach 
packers  seem  favorable. 

Peas — Some  futures  prices  were  posted  during  the 
week  but,  as  in  other  cases,  drew  but  passing  attention 
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from  the  trade.  The  market  for  spot  peas  is  irregular, 
with  the  general  price  list  on  a  nominal  basis. 

Com — Maine  packers  are  holding  Golden  Bantam 
around  85  cents,  although  some  slight  shading  of  this 
figure  is  possible  on  a  firm  bid.  A  slight  slackening  in 
the  flood  of  cheap  Western  corn  hitting  the  local 
market  aided  in  strengthening  the  Maine  price  list. 

With  the  smaller  packers  out  of  the  way  through  the 
elimination  of  their  stocks  in  the  distress  offerings 
which  hit  this  market  several  weeks  back,  the  remain¬ 
ing  packers  are  apparently  adequately  financed  to  be 
able  to  set  a  price  and  stick  to  it.  Small  advances  in 
the  price  list  may  be  expected,  barring  unforseen  de¬ 
velopments,  according  to  present  indications. 

Fruit — Although  there  is  little,  if  any  activity,  in 
fruits  at  the  present  time,  efforts  of  buyers  here  to 
cover  small  requirements  of  peaches  disclosed  that  the 
peach  control  group  has  complete  control  of  the  market 
and  there  is  practically  no  stocks  available  under  its 
published  price  list. 

Lobster — But  one  major  packer  in  Maine  has  re¬ 
leased  his  price  list  with  no  other  important  factors 
posting  as  yet. 

The  prices  of  the  Portland  Packing  Co.,  are:  Halves, 
$2.75;  quarters,  $1.65,  and  pounds,  $5.50,  f.  o.  b., 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Berries — Little  will  be  done  in  the  Maine  blueberry 
market  until  it  is  clearly  known  just  what  steps  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  will  take  in  connection  with  the 
effort  currently  being  made  in  that  State  to  stabilize 
the  price  structure. 

Consent  Decree — Some  factors  in  the  trade  had  been 
worrying  over  the  possibility  of  dumping  of  canned 
foods  in  the  local  market  by  the  two  national  packers 
which  were  recently  denied  the  right  to  engage  in 
handling  unrelated  foods  by  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  reversed  the  findings  of  a  lower  court. 

.Although  it  is  possible  that  some  stocks  might  be 
offered  here,  both  packers  will  have  ample  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  stocks  without  resorting  to  “dumping,” 
inasmuch  as  a  period  of  at  least  one  month  or  more  will 
intervene  before  the  Supreme  Court  mandate  will  go 
to  the  lower  court. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Feeling  Improving  —  Some  Low  Prices  on  Retail 
Canned  Foods — Small  Future  Selling  on  Tomatoes  and 
the  Prices — Down  to  Tailings  on  Peas — Corn  is  Suffer¬ 
ing — Salmon  Drops  Off — Thrift  Wave  in  Full  Motion. 

Chicago,  May  12,  1932. 

MPROVING — Widespread  feeling  of  business  im¬ 
provement  pervades  the  grocery  craft ;  distributors 
generally  realize  that  prices  can  hardly  stay  at 
present  low  levels  but  they  confess  inability  to  stock 
up  beyond  a  certain  point ;  the  entire  line  is  too  full  of 
alluring  offerings  to  permit  even  half-way  advantage 
being  taken  of  them  all.  This  condition  will  not,  of 
course,  prevail  when  consumer  buying  power  gets  into 
somewhat  better  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  as  far  as  canned  foods  are  concerned  the 
public  has  been  treated  to  persistent  drives  of  No.  2 
standard  corn  at  4V2C  per  can;  good  standard  No.  2 
tomatoes  at  7l^c  a  can,  and  16-oz.  cans  of  pork  and 


beans  in  very  highly  advertised  brands  at  50c  doz. 
Also  tall  evaporated  milk  being  sold  at  5c  per  can ;  cer¬ 
tainly  such  food  values  as  these  have  not  before  been 
possible  for  many  years. 

Tomatoes — Market  steady;  few  packers  have  any 
burdensome  surplus  and  they  feel  in  position  to  play 
the  ups  and  downs  of  consumer  interest  with  these  last 
few  cars. 

From  many  states  we  hear  reports  of  reduced  packs 
but  probably  there  will  be  sufficient  put  up  to  preclude 
any  fear  of  shortage. 

Sellers  of  futures  are  encountering  a  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  which  they  believe  will  relieve  itself  when  demand 
gets  better.  Right  now  they  find  in  the  selling  field  a 
number  of  little  packers,  each  with  a  few  cars  which 
he  must  book  for  future  regardless  of  overhead  ex¬ 
pense,  “free  labor”  items  within  the  family  and  maybe 
“free  tomatoes”  from  his  own  farms;  such  type  com¬ 
petition  is  especially  bothersome  in  the  tomato  game 
and  a  good  canner  can  not  do  much  but  let  that  type 
get  sold  up  as  their  total  capacity  is  statistically  negli¬ 
gible.  Interest  in  futures  has  been  so  slack  this  year 
that  we  hear  more  of  such  foolish  operators  than  usual. 
A  little  real  wave  of  buying  interest,  however,  and  they 
will  all  be  out  of  the  picture. 

Prices  continue  unchanged,  spot  No.  2  Indiana 
standards,  721/2C;  extra  standards,  771/2  to  80c;  Ozarks 
standards,  65c;  Maryland  standards,  72i/2c;  Utah  offer¬ 
ing  a  few  No.  2i/^  extra  standards  at  90c;  California 
No.  2V2  standards  in  Puree  at  95c. 

Future  No.  2  standards,  Maryland  and  Ozarks,  60c; 
Indiana  not  yet  quoting  openly. 

Peas  —  “Warehouse  sweepings”  characterizes  the 
general  tone  of  the  list  of  many  canners;  their  offer¬ 
ings  picked-over  and  repicked ;  what  is  left  frequently 
regraded  and  made  up  of  slow  selling  sizes  principally. 
A  surplus  of  No.  2  sieve  standard  and  extra  standard 
sweets  and  Alaskas  which  have  been  overpriced  all 
winter  are  now  available  attractively  to  those  few 
markets  where  such  sieves  appeal.  New  crop  Balti¬ 
more  standard  ^as  are  offered  at  75c.  doz.  June  10  to 
15  shipment ;  Wisconsin  will  hardly  be  in  production  till 
end  of  June. 

Fancy  and  extra  standard  peas  are  not  in  active 
demand  either  on  spot  or  future  as  many  distributors 
feel  these  have  been  overproduced  in  recent  years  and 
there  is  little  incentive  to  anticipate  needs  as  was 
formerly  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Com — Prices  still  draggy ;  standard  No.  2  in  the  low 
50s;  strictly  fancy  at  relatively  cheap  figures.  The 
reports  of  a  reduced  acreage  for  1932  are  given  more 
credence  than  when  first  circulated  some  weeks  ago; 
we  now  know  definitely  that  few  packs  will  be  put  up 
this  year  outside  of  those  operators  who  know  where 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  it.  Even  the  biggest  people 
in  the  corn  game  have  radically  curtailed  production 
and  dozens  of  smaller  canners  will  not  turn  a  wheel. 

We  should  soon  see  some  reflection  of  better  prices 
on  corn  but  it  may  not  develop  until  we  get  past  the 
planting  season. 

Salmon — A  5c  reduction  of  No.  1  Tall  Pink  and  Chuni 
Salmon  within  the  past  few  days  has  stimulated  job¬ 
bers  into  steaming  up  their  sales  drives  for  summer 
salmon  business;  it  may  be  said  that  this  selling  en¬ 
couragement  was  very  timely  and  has  brought  a  pleas¬ 
ing  response  to  those  distributors  who  inclined  to  co¬ 
operate.  85c  for  Pinks,  80c  for  Chums  as  now  asked 
certainly  places  salmon  within  easy  price  range  for 
the  public. 
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Asparagus — Prices  in  California  eased  up  very  con¬ 
siderably  a  couple  of  weeks  ago;  a  few  smart  jobbers 
in  each  market  will  no  doubt  capitalize  the  new  outlets 
now  possible  to  enlist  at  these  lowered  prices.  A  fine 
food  takes  a  new  seat  in  the  list  of  staples  instead  of 
occupying  the  luxury  class  as  heretofore. 

Thrift  Wave — ^The  entire  country  is  undergoing  an 
extreme  case ;  (much  of  which  is  not  from  choice)  and 
cheaper  automobiles,  cheaper  clothes,  coffee  substi¬ 
tutes,  cheap  cuts  of  meat,  cheaper  selections  of  canned 
foods,  all  of  these  are  enjoying  the  center  of  attention 
now. 

Packers  should  hold  this  in  mind  in  producing  for 
1932  business ;  the  height  of  carelessness  would  be  to 
operate  with  the  thought  of  catering  to  a  1928-29  buy¬ 
ing  mood.  It  will  be  greatly  different. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Canned  Shrimp  Market  Quiet — ^Raw  Shrimp  Market 
Doing  Little  Business — Claim  Can  Prices  are  to  High — 
Stringless  Bean  Canners  Slow  Starting — Few 
Canneries  Will  Operate. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  12,  1932. 

SHRIMP — There  were  some  mighty  fine  shrimp 
caught  in  the  Gulf  this  past  week,  principally  on 
the  Louisiana  Coast  and  quite  a  few  raw  headless 
shrimp  were  shipped  out  of  this  section,  but  nothing  to 
brag  about  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Very  few  of  the  factories  were  able  to  operate,  be¬ 
cause  practically  all  the  shrimp  produced  went  to  the 
raw  shippers,  who  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
the  canneries.  In  fact,  the  canneries  claim  that  the 
price  of  canned  shrimp  is  so  low  that  they  can  not  be 
packed  profitably  and  they  are  glad  to  let  the  raw 
shippers  have  the  shrimp  from  their  boats  as  long  as 
they  can  handle  them. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  all  food  commodities. 
The  price  of  cans  has  not  come  down  and  when  a 
packer  figures  that  he  has  to  pay  as  much  for  a  car  of 
cans  now  as  he  did  when  he  was  getting  twice  the 
price  for  his  pack,  it  just  takes  all  the  “pep”  out  of 
him  and  he  don’t  care  whether  his  plant  turns  a  wheel 
or  not. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  can  manufac¬ 
turers  are  taking  advantage  of  a  well-organized  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  hold  up  the  trade  and  if  such  is  the  case,  they 
are  certainly  showing  very  little  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  these  trying  times  and  they  are  not  only  losing  the 
good  will  of  the  packers,  but  it  will  react  on  them 
quicker  and  harder  than  they  dream  of  now.  Already 
the  carton  containers  are  making  rapid  inroads  in  the 
raw  sea  food  business  and  certain  fish,  fish  steaks, 
fillets,  shrimp,  etc.,  that  were  formerly  shipped  fresh 
in  cans,  packed  in  ice  are  now  shipped  frozen,  packed  in 
carton  containers,  which  are  decidedly  cheaper,  cleaner 
and  more  convenient  to  handle  and  store.  The  holding 
up  of  the  price  of  tin  containers  is  bound  to  boost  the 
sale  of  the  corrugated  board  boxes  and  the  increased 
consumption  of  frozen  food  products  by  the  housewife 
is  bound  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  canned  goods, 
therefore  it  looks  like  the  can  manufacturers  would  be 
“killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg”  by  their 


failure  to  cooperate  with  the  packers  and  keep  them  in 
business,  rather  than  to  put  them  out  of  business. 
Let’s  don’t  shut  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is  gone, 
but  shut  it  now  and  try  to  hold  what  we’ve  got,  which 
will  be  hard  enough  to  do. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

(Note:  A  transposition  of  this  95c  price  last  week 
made  it  read  59c.  Note  the  error.  Editor.) 

Stringiess  Beans — ^The  produce  market  does  not  hold 
out  a  very  healthy  price  to  the  vegetable  growers,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  that  everybody  in  this  section  that  has 
a  track  of  land  suitable  to  plant,  has  planted  a  truck 
garden  and  the  crops  are  doing  fine. 

A  few  of  the  early  snap  beans  that  were  brought  to 
market  this  past  week,  brought  a  fair  price,  but  the 
market  weakened  towards  the  week  end  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  price  will  be  plenty  weak  when 
the  bean  crop  goes  on  the  market  next  week. 

There  is  no  large  individual  acreage  of  vegetables 
planted,  but  there  are  so  many  small  family  plots  that 
will  have  surplus  for  the  market  that  when  this  crop  is 
thrown  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  crop  of  the  regular  truck  growers,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  considerably.  However, 
the  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  “head¬ 
aches,”  because  with  the  unemployment  situation,  every 
bay,  river,  bayou,  creek  and  stream  is  well  patronized 
by  hook-and-line  fiishermen  who,  in  the  aggregate, 
produce  large  quantities  of  fish  and  their  surplus 
catches  are  given  away  or  sold,  thus  thrown  on  the 
market  in  direct  competition  with  the  commercial  fish¬ 
ermen.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  biblical,  “Land  of  Milk 
and  Honey”  had  anything  on  this  Gulf  Coast  section 
when  it  comes  to  “Getting  by”  and  staving  off  starva¬ 
tion,  because  a  person  here  that  is  willing  to  work  can 
at  least  get  something  to  eat. 

The  prospect  for  a  bean  pack  in  this  locality  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dubious,  if  not  hopeless,  because  none  of  the 
canneries  have  made  any  preparations  as  yet  to  start 
up.  There  may  be  three  or  four  canneries  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  will  pack  beans  this  season,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  will  be  over  one  out  of  four  vegetable  canneries 
in  the  Mobile  territory  that  will  operate  this  season. 

This  is  a  very  discouraging  outlook  in  the  face  of 
the  unemployment  situation,  but  it  is  something  over 
which  no  one  has  any  control  and  we  will  have  to  look 
for  our  “Lucky  Breaks”  to  come  in  another  manner. 

Production  of  canned  foods  has  been  on  the  decline  in 
the  last  two  years  and  whether  this  year  will  mark  the 
“hitting  of  the  bottom,”  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
bound  to  take  an  awful  drop. 

The  time  is  appropriate  now  for  the  little  fellow  with 
the  little  overhead,  but  it  also  calls  for  the  getting 
down  to  it  with  both  hands  and  feet  and  then  some,  in 
order  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is :  No.  2’s,  75c  per 
dozen;  No.  21/2’s,  $1.10  per  dozen,  and  No.  lO’s,  $3.50 
per  dozen,  f .  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Demand  Disappointing — Prices  Well  Maintained — ^In¬ 
tend  to  Hold  Down  Packs — Businesss  in  Asparagus — 
Fair  Demand  for  Spinach — Increasing  Inquiry  for 
Tomatoes — Europe  More  Optimistic — Moving  off  the 
Gold  Standard  Has  Helped  England. 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1932. 

Disappointing — The  demand  for  canned  fruits 
has  been  rather  below  expectations  this  spring, 
with  the  result  that  packers  will  go  into  the  new 
season  with  more  of  a  carryover  than  was  expected. 
Here  and  there  a  close  clean-up  of  some  variety,  or 
grade,  may  be  made,  but  in  general  there  will  be  some 
rather  important  holdings  when  the  new  packing  sea¬ 
son  starts,  unless  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  demand  in  the  meantime.  Prices  are  being  better 
maintained  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  since  many  of  the 
smaller  interests  have  disposed  of  their  holdings,  but 
buying  is  in  small  quantities  and  for  immediate  re- 
(luirements.  Canners  curtailed  the  output  in  1931, 
making  slashing  reductions  in  some  items,  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  this  year’s  pack  will  be  still  smaller.  The 
early  pack  of  vegetables  has  been  held  within  narrow 
limits  and  it  is  the  intention  to  follow  the  same  plan 
with  fruits. 

Asparagus — Packers  report  that  the  response  to  the 
new  tentative  prices  on  asparagus  has  been  quite 
satisfactory,  with  considerable  business  coming  in  from 
sources  that  had  not  responded  freely  to  the  original 
list.  The  drop  in  prices  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  some  over-ambitious  packers  in  line  and  of 
keeping  the  pack  within  marketing  limits.  Present 
prices  represent  a  loss  on  almost  every  case  packed, 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  loss  would  be  even  greater  should 
a  larger  pack  be  made.  Formal  opening  prices  may 
not  be  brought  out  until  the  end  of  the  season  is  in 
sight  and  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  these  would 
be  on  a  higher  level  than  now  prevails.  Buyers  seem 
to  have  the  same  idea  and  some  fairly  large  orders  are 
being  booked  on  advertised  brands. 

Spinach — New  pack  spinach  is  meeting  with  fair 
demand  at  the  formal  opening  prices,  which  showed 
an  advance  over  the  spot  prices  which  had  been  pre¬ 
vailing.  Pack  figures  are  not  available,  as  yet,  but 
the  indications  are  that  the  output  will  be  less  than  half 
that  of  last  year,  which  was  considered  very  small. 
In  fact,  the  pack  is  much  lighter  than  canners  originally 
planned. 

Tomatoes — ^Tomatoes  are  coming  in  for  considerable 
attention,  with  increased  inquiry  for  No.  21/^  Standards. 
Several  packers  are  out  of  this  grade  and  stocks  seem 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  of  the  larger  con¬ 
cerns.  No  stock  seems  to  be  available  for  less  than 
95  cents,  with  some  packers  holding  out  for  $1  and 
making  sales  at  this  figure  right  along.  Cold  weather 
is  interfering  with  planting  in  some  California  districts 
and  indications  are  that  the  acreage  this  year  will  be 
less  than  that  of  1931. 


Pineapple — Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  are  giving 
pack  curtailment  plans  serious  consideration  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  pack  restrictions  will  be  larger  than 
planned  earlier  in  the  year.  At  the  first  of  the  month 
holdings  of  canned  pineapple  amounted  to  close  to 
6,000,000  cases,  or  about  half  the  requirements  of  a 
prosperous  year.  It  has  been  proposed  that  canners 
hold  the  pack  to  the  previous  season’s  actual  sales,  plus 
25  per  cent.  The  winter  and  spring  pack  is  estimated 
at  about  280,000  cases,  as  compared  with  more  than 
700,000  cases  in  the  like  period  last  year. 

Europe  More  Optimistic — In  an  address  before  the 
Foreign  Trade  Club  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Stanley  Powell,  export  manager  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  spoke  on  his  observa¬ 
tions  abroad,  having  recently  returned  from  a  four 
months’  trip  to  Europe.  He  said  that  England  is  in  a 
very  optimistic  frame  of  mind,  the  feeling  there  being 
that  the  worst  is  over.  Business  men  there  feel  that 
the  surrender  of  the  gold  standard  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  that  country  and  predictions  were  made 
that  the  United  States  would  likely  take  a  similar 
step.  The  “Buy  British  Make”  drive  has  slackened  off 
pd  less  advertising  is  being  done.  In  Germany,  Hitler 
is  proving  a  real  menace  and  promises  to  be  such  for 
some  time.  The  speaker  advised  shippers  to  that 
country  to  exercise  care  in  making  long-term  commit¬ 
ments.  France,  he  said,  was  difficult  to  judge,  but 
conditions  seemed  none  too  promising.  The  Danubian 
countries  were  described  as  being  in  a  very  bad  way, 
with  no  prospects  for  an  early  recovery.  Mr.  Powell 
suggested  that  trading  problems  will  be  solved  only  by 
reciprocal  deals.  These  can  be  made  but  slowly,  so 
trade  recovery  promises  to  be  slow. 

Indiscriminate  tariff  barriers  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  successful  foreign  trade  at  the  present 
time,  Wallace  M.  Alexander  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin, 
Ltd.,  of  San  Francisco,  told  delegates  to  the  69th 
annual  Foreign  Trade  convention  held  at  Honolulu, 
T.  H.,  the  first  week  in  May.  He  declared  that  a  narrow 
isolationist  policy  supported  by  excessively  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  commodities, 
is  both  reactionary  and  out-moded.  He  cited  as  ideal 
the  present  arrangement  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  whereby  raw  cotton  is  given  free  entry  into 
Japan  and  raw  silk  into  the  United  States. 

Rigid  inspection  and  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
with  the  law  are  cited  by  Dr.  Giles  S.  Porter,  California 
State  Director  of  Public  Health,  as  chief  reasons  for 
the  high  quality  of  California  canned  products,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  dog  food  to  the  delicacies  that 
have  made  the  State  famous.  During  the  past  month, 
he  said,  department  inspectors  concentrated  on  spinach, 
olives,  tuna,  sardines,  mackerel,  artichokes  and  dog 
food.  Inspections  have  been  rigid  and  the  quality  of 
foods  going  into  cans  has  been  such  that  “Canned  in 
California”  might  well  be  adopted  as  the  slogan  of  the 
food  processing  industry,  he  said.  Spinach  has  been 
of  especially  good  quality  this  season,  says  this 
official,  with  canners  recovering  about  1,400  pounds 
of  edible  raw  material  from  each  ton.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  blanching  spinach  is  reported 
and  no  worm  or  aphis  infestation  has  been  noted  in 
this  season’s  crop.  Olive  canning  has  been  under  way 
of  late  and  grading  has  been  done  in  a  more  careful 
manner  than  ever. 
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Change  in  Food  Law  Enforcement  Officials — A 
change  has  been  made  recently  in  the  organization  of 
the  food  and  drug  work  of  the  California  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg  has  been  made 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Laboratories. 
M.  P.  Duffy  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  food  and  drugs  laws,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Cannery  Inspection. 

Canning  Industry  Ranks  High — ^The  canning  and 
preserving  industry  ranks  third  in  the  San  Francisco 
industrial  area  in  value  of  products,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  almost  8,000  workers,  with  a  product  value 
placed  at  $61,843,927  annually. 

Visitor — C.  W.  Savery,  head  of  the  Great  Western 
Mushroom  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Golden 
State  Mushroom  Co.,  of  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  was  a 
recent  business  visitor  at  San  Francisco.  Part  of  the 
product  is  marketed  in  the  canned  form. 

Consolidated — The  Sportsmans’  Cannery  and  the 
Tourists’  Cannery,  Crescent  City,  Calif.,  have  been 
consolidated. 

Lease  Cannery — ^The  Nielsen  Packing  Company  has 
leased  its  cannery  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  the  Sutter 
Basin  Corp.,  Ltd. 

Incorporated — The  Western  Cider  Vinegar  Co.,  Inc., 
packers  of  pickles,  catsup  and  vinegar,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Milton,  Ore.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  by  J.  W.,  G.  L.  and  E.  F.  Gilmore. 

Hole-in-One  is  Lyons’  Share — Golfers  identified  with 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
staged  a  tournament  on  the  La  Rinconada  course  near 
Los  Gatos.  A  feature  of  the  event  was  the  hole-in-one 
carded  by  Irving  Lyons,  traffic  manager.  The  cup 
offered  by  President  R.  M.  Barthold  was  won  by  W.  B. 
Longwill,  who  scored  low  gross. 

1.  G.  A.  Open  Pacific  Coast  Headquarters — ^The  In¬ 
dependent  Grocers’  Alliance  of  America  has  established 
Pacific  Coast  headquarters  at  112  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  these  including  a  buying  division  and 
an  advertising  division.  The  buying  division  is  in 
charge  of  L.  W.  Danielson,  formerly  with  the  main 
office  at  Chicago,  with  local  men  as  assistants.  Not 
only  will  they  buy  for  the  Pacific  Coast  stores,  but  will 
handle  the  purchase  of  Pacific  Coast  products,  such  as 
canned  fruits,  salmon,  sardines,  and  the  like. 

Doe  Addresses  Ad  Club — R.  W.  Doe,  vice-president 
of  the  Safeway  Stores,  recently  addressed  the  San 
Fraricisco  Advertising  Club  at  a  luncheon  gathering 
and  told  the  value  of  the  chain  store.  He  declared  that 
the  role  of  the  chain  store  in  modern  business  is  a 
necessary  one  to  fit  in  with  the  plan  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction.  “Mass  production  is  here  to  stay,”  said  Mr. 
Doe,  “so  it  becomes  necessary  that  there  be  some  sort 
of  mass  distribution  devised  which  will  function  eco¬ 
nomically.  The  chain  store  is  fighting  a  battle  against 
waste  in  distribution  which  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce,  estimates  at  approximately 
$12,500,000,000  a  year.  The  chain  store  is  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  customer.  It  brings  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  the  community  and  is  a  decided  benefit  to  it. 
It  is  a  cash  purchaser  and  in  this  way  helps  keep  money 
in  circulation.” 

Mr.  Doe  protested  against  overtaxes  and  legislative 
measures  which  burden  and  handicap  business.  “We 


believe  it  is  just  as  unjust  to  overtax  a  man  who  owns 
several  stores  as  it  would  be  to  levy  extra  taxes  on  a 
dairyman  because  he  had  several  cows.” 

1.  G.  A.  President  Busy — J.  Frank  Grimes,  president 
of  the  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  of  America,  is  a 
visitor  in  California  and  has  arranged  to  address 
gatherings  of  independent  grocers  in  several  cities.  The 
trip  to  California  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  organizers  who  are  forming  an  alliance  in 
Northern  California  under  the  direction  of  Haas 
Bros.  The  organization  was  represented  at  the  recent 
food  show  held  at  Oakland  and  attended  by  more  than 
100,000  visitors. 

Examination  for  Cannery  Inspectors — ^The  Division 
of  Personnel  and  Organization  of  the  State  Department 
of  Finance  has  announced  an  examination  for  cannery 
inspectors  under  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health,  to  be  held  May  14.  Applications  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  are  to  be  filed  with  the  State  department  of 
Finance  at  Sacramento,  Calif.  | 

- ♦ -  J 

WORTH  WELLER  DEAD 

BW.  WELLER,  President  of  The  J.  Weller  Com¬ 
pany,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  well  known  figure  in 
the  canning  industry,  died  on  May  3rd,  after  an 
illness  of  six  months,  at  Poole  Hospital,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  at  Oak  Harbor,  and  burial 
at  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Weller  was  52  years  old  and  had  been  connected 
with  the  canning  industry  since  very  early  manhood, 
having  been  associated  with  his  father,  Mr.  J.  Weller, 
until  the  latter’s  death  in  1928,  when  Mr.  Weller  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business  which  he  has  carried  on  capably 
up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.  He  was  very  active 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry,  having  been 
a  member  of  The  Old  Guards,  also  of  the  Pickle  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  other  organizations  of  like  nature. 

Mr.  Weller  was  very  public  spirited,  standing  always 
for  progress  in  all  affairs  of  his  town  and  country.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him,  both  in 
business  and  social  life,  as  he  was  of  a  friendly,  lovable 
nature,  a  friend  to  everyone  and  all  who  knew  him  were 
friends  to  him. 
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SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fth  column  beaded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V4 . 8-60 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  4.60 

Medium,  No.  2% .  3.25 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.50 

Smail,  No.  1  sq .  2.86 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.10 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.70 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 42V4 . 

No.  2%  . 96  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANS2 

Stringiest  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .67% 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  3.60  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.25 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 76  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.60  - 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 60  . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 1.40  - 

Whole.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No,  3 _  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  .85 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.86  . . 

Diced,  No.  10 -  8.76  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . . . 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 .  1.26  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.50  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra;  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg  Fancy,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 62% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 67%  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  4.25 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  S................. .  1.00  .... — 

Split.  Np.  10 . . .  8,00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 82% . 

No.  10  _ _  4.26  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2................»._.....«»..........~  l.Oi  ....... 

No.  10  _  6.00  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  1b . 70  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.60 

No.  3  Fancy  SweeU,  2s .  1.60 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.20 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . .  1.20 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets.  2t .  1.00 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  Is .  1.10  .85 

No.  1  Std.  Alaakas,  2s .  1.10  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 1.00  ....... 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 90  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . - . .  .87%  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.75  6.26 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  4.60  6.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  t.90 

No.  3 . 1.00  t.96 

No.  10 _ 8.00  *8.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto. 

.  N.Y. 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.75 

No.  3  . 

.86 

No.  10  . . . 

2.66 

2.66 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

1.12% . 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

*1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

*3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

1.10 

Standard,  No.  1() . 

3.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

.76 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . 

.70 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.10 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F,  O.  B.  factory.... 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

.90 

No.  3  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

.56 

.65 

No.  2  . 

.80 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

.72% . 

No.  3  . - . 

1.26 

. 

1.20 

No.  10 . . . .: . 

3.60 

S.40 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

.62% . 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.76 

.76 

F.  O.  R.  roiinty . 

.70 

No.  3 . : . 

1.16 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

1.12%  1.16 

No.  10  . . . 

3.36 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

3.20 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .40 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 60  . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.25  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.60  1.40 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ....... 


No.  2,  in  Syrup. 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

AVhite  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Rrf  Pitted,  No.  10 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 

No.  1  Juice. 

No.  5  Juice. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.40 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40 

Fauey  . — . — — ~.  — 

Choice  . 2.76 

Standard  No.  10 . .  6.60 


1.16 

1.96 

6.26 


.60  . 

1.17%  1.06 

3.60  _ 

.76  . 

3.60  . 


4.26  . 

.  1.90 

.  2.26 

_  2.60 


_  1.60 

5.60  4.00 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

Califoroia  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.40 


Choice.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.70  1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% 1.60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.45  1.36 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz . 70 

17  oz . 80 

19  oz . 90 


LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . .  . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . .  .......  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz .  1.00  tl.lO 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  .  2.00  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . .  2.26  ........ 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.45  2.26 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . . .  1.86  _ 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 76  1.05 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 97% . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.00  3.35 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . 92%  .97% 

M^ium,  Red,  Tall .  1*42% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1-40  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . - .  1'26  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *3.16 

Vi  Oil,  keys .  *3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *4.20 

V4  Oil,  carton .  +4.15 

%  Mustard,  Keyless..................—  ~  *8.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.00 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.00  *2.96 


TUNA  FISH8  (C^ifornia),  per  case 


White,  %s  . . .  7.30 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  % . . . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped.  V4s  .  3.80 

Striped,  %s  . 6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.60 

Yellow,  %s,  Fa>ey....._........~»... . 4.66 

Yellows,  %s,  Fausgr...— — T.86 
Yellow,  Is - 18,66 


13.00 

6.76 

12.60 


5.26 

11.60 


6.60 

12.60 
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Controlled 

Husking 


The  discovery  of  a  new  way  to  keep  control  of  the 
ears  of  corn  in  a  husking  machine — a  different, 
more  positive  control  than  ever  before — made  pos¬ 
sible  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

In  it  not  only  the  feeding  and  discharging  of  the 
corn  but  also  the  actual  husking  itself  is  always  under 
perfect  control.  An  almost  human  Geneva  Gear 
arrangement  stops  each  ear  momentarily  on  one  pair 
of  husking  rolls,  then  moves  it  on  to  another  pair 
where  the  ear  is  again  brought  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  any  husker  running  you 
know  that  husking  is  best  when  each  ear  stops  and 
pauses  before  being  carried  off  the  rolls. 

The  momentary  pause  is  controlled  with  precision 
in  the  Super  Husker,  resulting  in  the  most  perfect 
husking  ever  attained. 

Perfect  control  in — and  through — and  out — of  the 
Super  Husker  is  just  one  of  many  Peerless  patented 
exclusive  features — just  one  of  many  reasons  why  a 
vast  majority  of  all  corn  canners  use  Peerless. 

If  you  want  your  husking  shed  to  run  smoothly 
throughout  the  pack  without  clogs  and  grief — to  be  a 
real  pace  setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line — if  you  want 
husking  production  without  a  gamble,  safe  and  sure 
capacity — if  you  want  better  husking  and  a  smoother 
running  shed  than  you  ever  thought  possible — let  us 
figure  now  on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super 
Huskers.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  a  trade  for  your  present 
machines. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  information  and  a 
proposal. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  it  a  taving  grace  in  a  tenu  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 

ACCURATE  AIMING 

Captain — See  that  man  on  the  bridge  five  miles 
away? 

Gunner — Aye,  aye,  sir. 

Captain — Let  him  have  a  12-inch  in  the  eye. 

Gunner — Which  eye,  sir? 

SHE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Judge — Do  you  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath? 

Mrs.  Scruggs — Well,  my  husband  is  a  golfer  and  my 
son  drives  a  second-hand  flivver. 

THE  POOR  MAN 

Big  Town  Bill — Why,  the  traffic  here  is  nothing. 
Where  I  come  from  a  man  is  run  over  every  twenty 
minutes. 

Small  Town  Susie — How  dreadful.  The  Poor  man. 

THE  MASTER 

Door-to-Door  Salesman — Is  the  master  of  the  house 
in? 

Weary  Young  Father — Yes,  he’s  asleep  upstairs  in 
his  cradle. 

HOW  THEY  FELT 

“Did  the  audience  show  any  feeling  when  you  sang  ?” 

“Yes,  they  began  feeling  for  their  hats.” 

PERJURY  PADLOCKED 

“Does  your  husband  always  lie  to  you  ?” 

“No,  some  nights  I’m  too  tired  to  ask  questions.” 

SAM’S  METHOD 

Sam :  “Good  mawnin,’  Mistah  Blank.  Kin  I  use  your 
phone  a  minute  ?” 

“Why,  certainly  Sam.” 

Sam  called  his  number,  and,  after  a  few  minutes’ 
wait,  said: 

“Is  dis  Missus  Wallingford?  Well,  I  seen  in  de  papeh 
where  you-all  wanted  a  good  cull  ed  man.  Is  you  still 
wantin’  one? — Oh.  you  got  one? — ^Then  de  man  you  is 
got  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  you  don’t  reckon  you- 
all  is  gonna  make  any  change  ? — All  right,  ma’am.  Dass 
all,  thank  you.” 

Sam  hung  up  the  receiver. 

“Now,  that’s  too  bad,  Sam,  that  the  place  is  filled,” 
I  said. 

“Oh,  dass  all  right,”  he  smiled.  “I  is  de  nigger 
what’s  fillin’  it,  but  I  jess  want  to  check  up  of  ma 
efficiency.” 

UP  TO  FATHER 

“I  only  wish,”  said  the  teacher,  exasperated  by  the 
naughtiness  of  one  of  her  small  pupils,  “that  I  could 
be  your  mother  for  a  week.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  youngster,  coolly,  “I’ll  speak 
to  father  about  it.” 
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A  Saving  in  Cost 
amounting  to 
$8,836,817.09 

has  been  returned  to  canners  who 
have  been  carrying  their  fire  insur¬ 
ance  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO  m 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

of 

Known  Quality 


New  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

THIS  NEW  INTRODUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  TO 
•  HAVE  OUTSTANDING  MERIT  FOR  CANNERS. 

Concentrated  in  season,  prolific  in  yield,  We  are  operating  more  than  1000  acres 
with  slender,  round,  meaty,  stringless  in  trial  and  breeding  grounds  under  an 
pods,  it  produces  a  quality  pack  of  small  expert  personnel  in  the  production  of 
whole  beans,  or  is  equally  good  for  cuts  pedigreed  lines  of  the  various  kinds  of 
in  larger  sizes.  seeds  that  cannets  use. 

The  results  of  this  breeding  work  and  the  experience  of  75  years  are  at  your  command. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


